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HARLIE RANSOM had no 
(= real hope that Providence 
would give him an oppor- 
tunity to rescue Lucy Elmer 
rom deadly peril when he began his 
practice of following her unseen on 
her way at night through the streets 
of Riverton’s poorest and most densely 
populated quarter. He was in love 
with her, so he watched her for the 
case of his own heart ; and he watched 
it a distance because she had for- 
bidden speech on one topic, and it 
was so hard to think of any other 
topic in her presence that accept- 
ible conversation became difficult. 
lhe houses Lucy visited were not really 
dangerous, but they. came as near 
to being a slum as anything that 
Riverton had yet been able to achieve. 
That was why the social settlement 
to which she had enthusiastically 
attached herself had been located in 
that district. From seven to eight 
on Saturday evenings Lucy taught 
a class of citizens-in-the-making in a 
near-by 1 ight school, and: then she 
walked back to the Settlement House 
where she lived. Her procedure was 
so regular that Charlie had little 
difficulty in timing his own Saturday 
evening engagements to permit him 
to perform his escort duty systematic- 
illy, 


So far nothing had happened to 
give him the excuse for making his 
presence known, which, of course, had 
been a dramatic background to his 
thoughts, but on this rainy Saturday 
evening Fate was busy. Just as 
Lucy approached a building whose 
cheerful lights proclaimed it a public- 
house, the door swung open, and half 
a dozen men, in a noisy altercation, 
burst out directly in her path and 
seemed to engulf her. Charlie had 
a record as a sprinter, and the way in 
which he crossed the street did credit 
to his record. Lucy was half a dozen 
steps beyond the crowd when he 
reached her, but he was so blinded 
by the vision his imagination had 
conjured up that he was not in a 
condition to take observations with 
scientific calm. He came swiftly. up 
behind her and thrust his hand pro- 
tectingly within her arm. At the 
unexpected touch she jumped and 
gave a little scream; and instantly 
one of the big, rough-looking men 
behind them wrenched Charlie’s hand 
away and swung him around with a 
violence that sent him to his knees 
in the gutter. 

“ Ah’ll teach you,” he said ag- 
gressively, preparing to continue the 
lesson. 

But Lucy screamed again. 
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“Oh, Jack! It’s all right. 
a friend of mine.” 

‘He made you afraid,” Jack said, 
suspiciously. 

** Oh, at first I didn’t know who it 
was. He didn’t mean to frighten me. 
He is a good friend.” 

Jack released his grip on Charlie’s 
collar regretfully. 

“If he makes bother, you call,” 
he said, cautioning Lucy, while he 
still eyed Charlie distrustfully. “I 
shan’t be far away.” 

“Oh, thank you, but you needn’t 
mind. I’m sure he’s all right,” Lucy 
said earnestly. 

She went on a little hastily, and 
Charlie, released by Jack, fell into 
step beside her. He did not offer 
hisarm. Neither did hespeak. The 
atmosphere just then seemed too 
highly charged for speech. . But when 
he made out that the convulsive 
tremors which shook Lucy were due 
to suppressed laughter, his wounded 
dignity could no longer suffer in 
silence. 

“I’m glad it amuses you,” he said 
stiffly. 

There 
laughter. 

“Oh, Charlie!” she gasped. 

“ T always said I would never marry 
a woman who lacked a sense of 
humour,” Charlie said, quickly re- 
covering his customary poise. 

** Don’t be absurd.” 

“T won’t. My ambition in that 
direction is temporarily satisfied.” 

She laughed again. “ But wasn’t 
itfunny ? Jackin the role of rescuer, 
and you the skulking villain of the 
piece !” 

“Where did you come from?” 
concluded Lucy. 

“From the other side of the 
street.” He looked ruefully at his 
footgear. 

“But how did you happen to be 
in this neighbourhood ?” 


He’s 
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“I wonder.” 

“You are uncommonly well-dressed 
to-night,”’ she hurried on, fending off 
the emotion that had suddenly surged 
into his voice. 

“IT am going to make a call. On 
a very charming lady.” 

“Oh! People do still make calls 
in the world of fashion which you 
represent, don’t they? They don’t 
in the slums. The custom is one of 
the things that differentiates civilised 
man from the savage. It shows that 
he has come to idealise human inter- 
course and to surround it with a halo 
of ceremony and good clothes.” 

“ Oh, Lucy, can’t you see that you 
are wasted here? Jack may have 
his good points, but you know he 
wouldn’t understand you when you 
talk like that.” 

“No, that’s where you are useful. 
You give me a chance to babble.” 

“I'd give you a chance to babble 
every day and all day! Just con- 
sider it in that light for a moment.” 

“Now, Charlie,” she said gently, 
“don’t ‘ make bother.’ ” 

They tramped along in silence for 
a few minutes, before Charlie, crush- 
ing something down into the silence, 
said whimsically : 

“You didn’t pay any attention to 
my remark that I was going to call 
on a lady. Couldn’t you go so far 
as to seem a little piqued at, my 
gaiety, even if you don’t care? A 
little crumb of comfort like that 
would help me over the long periods 
in between.” 

“But I am truly glad if you are 
going to have an interesting evening.” 

“ Even if it is another who makes 
it interesting ?” There was some- 
thing like genuine despair under his 
words. “I suppose. my vanity is 
insufferable, but it is so hard for me 
to realise it.” 

“Who is the woman ? ‘ 

“A very popular and delightful 
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woman,” he said hopefully. “And 
her approval is a full-page testi- 
monial.” 

“You don’t mean, that it is——’ 
She stopped suddenly and laughed. 

‘It is Mrs. Fessenden,’’said Charlie, 
with the air of playing a trump. 

Lucy laughed again—a little laugh 
of amusement that was at the same 
time somewhat surprised. 

“People who have so highly de- 
veloped a sense of humour that they 
can find occasion for merriment in 
Mrs. Fessenden’s interest in a young 
fellow like me, ought to be able 
to give a course of twelve lectures 
upon the topic ‘ On Seeing the Point,’”’ 
Charlie remarked. 

“Oh, I was just thinking,” Lucy 
said in explanation. 

“What were you thinking ? ” 

““ That the Settlement House is not 
directly on your way to Mrs. Fessen- 
den’s.”’ 

“ Perhaps you were thinking that— 
but it wasn’t the thought you were 
laughing at,”’ Charlie said sagely. 

She laughed again, but offered no 
explanation. 

“IT am to meet a distinguished 
guest there,” he continued, after 
waiting a hopeful but futile moment. 
“A Professor Waylen.” 

“Wayland,” she corrected. 

“Oh, you know him? ” 

“He happens to be my god- 
father.” 

“Really! I knew he was dis- 
tinguished, but I didn’t know it went 
so far as that.” He was watching 
her closely, but there was no laughter 
in her face now. Indeed, it was 
almost too nonchalant. “‘ Honorary 
or active?” Charlie asked abruptly. 

“He takes his obligations rather 
seriously, if that is what you mean.” 

“Does Mrs. Fessenden happen to 
know of his relation to you?” 

“Oh, of course.. She is an old 
friend of the family.” 
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** You never mentioned him to me.” 

“There has been no occasion.” 

“I would have established the 
occasion if you hadn’t been so cold.” 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

“That is a departure from the 
strict standard of truthfulness that 
distinguishes you. Mrs. Fessenden, 
you say, is an old friend of the 
family ?” 

“Charlie, you are positively in- 
coherent.” 

“*Some people laugh at their own 
inner thoughts and some people grow 
incoherent. It is merely a matter 
of temperament. Why didn’t you 
invite me to meet him ? ” 

“Why should I?” 

“It would have been so flattering, 
and a little flattery would be good for 
me. Besides, I should rather appear 
under your auspices than under Mrs. 
Fessenden’s.” 

“Mrs. Fessenden likes to take up 
young men and give them a chance 
to meet distinguished people. She 
thinks it good for their development.” 

“But she is an old friend of the 
family.” 

** Friends rush in,” she murmured. 

Charlie shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. “Oh, I suppose if you 
have made up your mind not to 
admit there is a reason why I should 
meet your godfather, I can’t coerce 
you into it. We'll say that Mrs. 
Fessenden asked me out of the air, 
and let it go at that. But the idea 
surprised you into—into secret 
laughter. 

“I didn’t know it was going to 
happen to-night.” 

77 It ? ”» 

“I mean I didn’t know Professor 
Wayland meant to come so soon. 
Probably there is a wire at home. I 
have been away all the afternoon.” 

** What is he professor of ? ” 

** Sociology.” 
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“ Of your college ? ” 

“Of course.” 

“‘ Then it was he who put you into 
this social settlement ? ” 

Her frowning silence conveyed the 
idea that she took exception to the 
form of his question. 

“ I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean 
to seem disrespectful to it. I think 
it is good work—for anyone else in 
the world.” 

‘You think I do it inefficiently ? ” 

“I don’t know how you do it.” 

“Professor Wayland thinks I 
have a special gift for it.” 

‘* He has never been here to see you 
before, has he ? ” 

“Not here. But I worked two 


years in Rivington Street, you know. 
He promised to spend a day here as 
soon as he could arrange it, to help 
me with suggestions.” 

“What do you want with sug- 
gestions about this work, when you 
ire going to give it up so soon?” 


isked Charlie blandly. 

Instead of the saucy retort that he 
expected, she walked on in silence 
for a moment, and then asked 
seriously : 

“* What am I to do instead ?” 

His opportunity was so open that 
he looked at her doubtfully, fearing 
i trap. 

“* May I tell you ?” 

“If you think your imagination is 
equal to it.” 

“My imagination takes you out 
of all this,” Charlie cried, with a 
gesture including all the social 
settlement. “It puts you into 
. home of your own—not as beauti- 
ful as it ought to be, but the most 
beautiful that my imagination can 
make. It shows you in the setting 
that belongs to you—dressed in silks 
and laces and radiant with jewels. 
It shows me your face in the light 
of our home—with all the world shut 
out—and there is a light on it—the 
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light I have been waiting for all my 
life—the light—oh, Lucy !—” 

“What a commonplace imagina- 
tion!” cried Lucy. It was the tone 
to restore him to sanity. “Laces 
and silks and jewels and general 
uselessness. Any primitive imagina- 
tion could work as well as that.” 

Charlie frowned into the darkness. 
“Primitive, indeed! You don’t 
know how primitive. If I could fight 
for you ¥ 

“You are going “to beard a lion 
to-night,” she said, lightly. 

“Then he ts the lion ? ” he caught 
her up quickly. 

“You said yourself that he is 
distinguished, and you don’t know 
half.” 

“I know so much less than half 
that it is practically indistinguishable 
from nothing,” hesaid gloomily. “Is 
he the Lion in my Path ?” 

“And I ventured to call your 
imagination commonplace! Perhaps, 
after all, I did you an injustice in 
that.” 

He bent down to look sharply into 
her face as a street lamp made a 
yellow spot in the murk. 

“If you thought my imagination 
beyond hope of development, you 
did,” he said, quietly. “J don’t 
care what sort of a pattern it (weaves. 
You’ know § that, don’t you, 
Lucy ?” 

She did not admit it, but in her 
secret soul she did know it. She 
knew it so well that her heart misgave 
her about letting him go to meet the 
critical judgment that he did not 
know. If it had not been her doing, 
moreover! The dismay that had 
lurked under her banter deepened 
suddenly into remorse. 

“* Why, here we are already,” cried 
Charlie, in surprise, as they turned 
a corner and came directly upon the 
Settlement House. ‘“ This walk has 
the queerest way of telescoping. We 
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must have inadvertently skipped 
three or four streets somewhere.” 

Lucy ran up the little flight of steps 
that led to the entrance. 

** Won’t you come in ?” she asked 
sweetly. Her hand was on the door, 
which she pushed invitingly open. 

“You told me last Wednesday that 
I must not call again for a week.” 

“That was last Wednesday.” 

‘“‘ And you mentioned specially that 
you were going to start a new sewing 
class to-night.” His suspicion had 
deepened into reproach. 

“ That is my affair,” she said, with 
a touch of impatience. “If I invite 
you to come in, you needn’t make 
difficulties.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“IT am going to Mrs. Fessenden’s.” 

“Oh, if you prefer to spend the 
evening with Mrs. Fessenden——” 

“Incredible as it may seem, I do.” 


“He who will not when he may—”’ 
she warned. 
“Oh, I suppose so,” he cried in 


exasperation. ‘It would be like you 
to keep me away for two weeks now, 
to pay me out. All the same, I’m 
going. Iam not one to shut my eyes 
when occasions come, and pretend I 
don’t know they are there. What 
your dark and deadly purpose is in 
trying to keep us apart, I don’t know, 
but I suppose I’ll find out before I 
am through. I am going now to 
meet your godfather.” 

He turned resolutely and trudged 
off into the darkness. Lucy lingered 
to watch him, with that curious ming- 
ling of laughter and dismay in her 
eyes, until he had passed the last 
yellow street lamp in _ sight. 
Then, as she closed the door softly, 
she fell back upon the feminine word- 
of-all-work to express the situation. 

“Oh, dear!” she murmured in 
perplexity. 

* * * * * 


** Now, do be at your best. Every- 
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thing depends on it,” Mrs. Fessenden 
whispered energetically, when Charlie 
had presented himself in her drawing- 
room. 

** Why didn’t you warn me before- 
hand; so that I could practice up a 
little ?”’ he murmured reproachfully. 

“You would have become nervous 
and spoiled your chances. Besides, 
I didn’t know he was coming until 
this afternoon, when I telephoned you. 
I had his wire, saying he would be 
here to-night and would stay over 
to-morrow to visit Lucy and see her 
settlement work.” i 

“Does he know anything about— 
me ? ” 

“I suspect he does. -He looked 
so uncommonly wise when I men- 
tioned your name that I think he 
must know how you stand.” 

“ T wish I did.” 

“That’s why I had the idea of 
getting you here this evening. 
Then he will have something concrete 
against which to measure settlement 
work as a life-job.” 

Charlie looked distinctly startled. 
“He will have! Why, you don’t 
mean that his opinion will have any- 
thing to do with 

“With Lucy’s decision. I think 
it possible. She is devoted to him. 
In fact, I’m not sure she hasn’t been 
waiting 2 

** Oh, not so bad as that!” 

“At any rate, she has been wait- 
ing?” 

“ce Ves.” 

“* And he has come ? ” 

“e“ Yes.’ 

“He’s her godfather, you know. 
And since she’s an orphan, he takes 
it seriously.” 

“And she takes his advice seri- 
ously ?” 

““ Yes.”’ 

“* One moment,” he gasped. “ Give 
a drowning man a straw. What are 
his hobbies ? ” 
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“ Heredity and environment,” she 
whispered hastily, as Professor Way- 
land approached. 

The keen look in the old man’s eyes 
left Charlie little room for hoping he 
might escape under cover of anony- 
mity. 

“A son of Ellery Ransom, I 
believe,” the professor said, with the 
look of interest he might turn upon 
a valuable specimen on a pin. 

“Yes,” said Charlie, brightening. 
Modesty would have prevented his 
seeking shelter under cover of his 
father’s widely-known name, but it 
might be permitted even to modesty 
to be glad that the professor had so 
identified him. “ Do you know him, 
sir ?” 

“IT knew him some twenty years 
ago.” 

“Oh,” laughed Charlie, reminis- 

ently. “‘ That was one of our inter- 
vals of being bankrupt.” 

‘I met him three years later. He 
was on the top of the wave then.” 

“Oh, he never stayed down very 
long. He made and lost half a 
dozen fortunes in his time.” 

“So I understand,” said the pro- 
fessor ; and a cool, impersonal some- 
thing in his voice made Charlie shiver 
\ little, as though wounded unaware. 
To win and lose half a dozen fortunes 
suddenly looked less debonair and 
gallant. It drooped into a problem, 
weighted with ethics. He looked 
down at the little old professor with 
startled wistfulness. 

“You have a good position, I 
believe,” the professor said, his tone 
suggesting a sequence of thought that 
did not appear on the surface. 

“Yes,” Charlie admitted. It was 
a recent promotion, and until this 
moment he had innocently been rather 
proud of it. 

“How long have you been with 
the house ? ” 

“ About a year ?” 

“Nolonger ? Then your advance- 
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ment is due less to your experienc 
than to your special qualifications ? ’ 

Some instinct warned Charlie that 
his only safety lay in extenuating 
nothing. “I am afraid that, more 
than either, it was due to my father’s 
influence,” he said sweetly. 

“I should have supposed that 
something more individualistic and 
less of routine would have appealed 
to you,” the professor said, medita- 
tively. “ You went to college?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“How did you get the name of 
Chalky Charlie ?” 

“Oh, that was just a joke,” 
Charlie stammered. The old man’s 
knowledge of his past was so be- 
wildering that he had not time to 
reflect on the advisability of adding 
to information. “‘I made a little 
when Amalgamated Chalk jumped 
ten points e 

“That is, you were speculating in 
stocks when you were in your fresh- 
man year?” . 

“ It takes a freshman to do a thing 
like that.” 

“* Do you mean you have never done 
it since ? ” 

“*T don’t mean that exactly.” 

“IT suppose you have what they 
call inside information ? ” 

“Entirely inside,” said Charlie 
deliriously. ‘‘So much inside that 
they might be called subjective hallu- 
cinations, usually.” 

‘“* Do you—er—-make every time ? ” 

*“ No,” said Charlie, shortly. He 
was growing restive, and his voice 
showed it. The wise old professor 
gave him a long look and then said 
cheerfully : 

“There wasn’t much the matter 
with the Olympic games, was there ? 
I suppose you keep up some interest 
in athletics ? ” 

But Charlie was not to be cheered 
by any conversational sugarplum so 
obviously meant for consolation. He 
was bewildered and hurt. 
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“What has happened?” asked 
Mrs. Fessenden, with an anxious 
glance. ‘‘ Youlook like a wilted lily.” 

“* Something is the matter with me. 
I don’t know what, but that only 
makes it worse. When I get over 
being frightened I am going to devote 
myself torepentance. Good-night!” 

“You're not going already ? ” 

“IT must.” There was real pain 
and dismay in his eyes, and she let 
him go. 

“I wish I had gone in when Lucy 
asked me,” Charlie said, as he walked 
home through the drizzly streets. 
“The dear girl wanted to save me. 
But she would do that even for Jack, 
so it doesn’t count. Why should she 
bother with an idiot like me ? ” 

* * * * * 

“* Oh, dear, dear!’ murmured Lucy. 
She was bending over a box that had 
come from the florist’s. Charlie’s 
card, was hidden under some ex- 


quisitely fragile orchids that looked 
like butterflies playing a game of 


being asleep. It was nothing unusual 
for Charlie to send flowers, but these 
flowers were so expensive that they 
evidently meant something more than 
undying devotion. They probably 
meant another crisis. Lucy had 
acquired, from long practice, a good 
deal of skill in fending off crises, but 
she had known for some time that 
she couldn’t keep it up indefinitely. 
Sooner or later the great crisis would 
have to be faced, and for weeks she 
had spent all the time she could 
trying to decide what she should say 
when the time came. It was by no 
means an easy thing to settle. She 
would decide one way in the morning, 
and by night she was sure that the 
other course was the only one possible. 
The next day she would reverse the 
process, but somehow it didn’t seem 
to bring her any nearer finality. 

For Lucy, in her own small way, 
was face to face with the problem 
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which lies at the foundation of all 
the moral codes and most of the 
tragedies of the world, namely, the 
conflict between society and the 
individual, The social settlement 
represented the claims of society and 
Charlie Ransom represented the indi- 
vidual. Lucy’s work was no mere 
fad, compounded of curiosity and 
vacuity. She had been brought up 
in an atmosphere where social service 
was a familiar subject of thought and 
moral responsibility, and was accepted 
as the commonplace of decent living. 
Her little world was made up of 
people who were doing something 
philanthropic, and Professor Way- 
land was its ruler. It had never 
occurred to her to question his gentle 
suggestion that she take up residence 
in a social settlement after leaving 
college. It was the natural way 
of living. Then, merely as an indi- 
vidual, she began to slip into love 
with Charlie Ransom. The process 
had been so gradual that she did not 
yet consider her old position of free- 
will as hopelessly lost. Rather, she 
looked upon her heart as a would-be 
traitor, deserving of little mercy. 
Charlie was delightful, of course—so 
sweet-tempered and generally “ nice ”’ 
that it would have been pure stupidity 
not to value him. But he belonged 
to a different world. When she 
annoyed him by calling his imagina- 
tion “commonplace,” she had dar- 
ingly cloaked with laughter the very 
heart of her difficulty. He was of the 
world worldly, and she was—Lucy 
Elmer! Should she give up all the 
things that Professor Wayland had 
expected Lucy Elmer to do, and 
devote herself to keeping house for 
one young man—a comparative 
stranger at that—merely because he 
had an amusing habit of making droll 
speeches’? Of course from the 
individual standpoint she would be 
horribly, inconceivably lonely ii 
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Charlie were eliminated. . But so 
every Darby and Joan has felt from 
the beginning of time. It was a 
part of the phenomena of being in 
love — which was an exceedingly 
common experience, regarded socio- 
logically. 

And then, from the tendency of 
all lovers to consult oracles and the 
feminine instinct for throwing the 
responsibility for action upon some- 
one else, she hit upon the expedient 
of making Professor Wayland him- 
self solve her uncertainty. Not that 
she could—or for a moment would— 
ask his opinion directly. It wasn’t 
advice she wanted. It was an oracle. 
He wouldn’t give advice, for that 
matter. He would say—what she 
knew perfectly well already—that 
no one could decide such a matter 
but herself. But if she could con- 
trive to have him see Charlie all 
unaware, she could tell in a moment 
what he thought of him. And in all 
the world there could be no oracle 
more wise, and withal unequivocal. 

“T’ll take his word for a sign,” 


Lucy said to herself, and felt after. 


that the responsibility rested with 
Providence. 

So she said two words and a half 
to Mrs. Fessenden, and as Mrs. 
Fessenden was a woman for whom 
that was an ample allowance, Charlie 
had been invited to meet her dis- 
tinguished guest the first time Pro- 
fessor Wayland arrived in Riverton 
for a flying visit. And then had 
come this gorgeous box of orchids ! 

‘Oh, dear!” laughed Lucy, bend- 
ing over them with misty eyes. She 
could read their message without any 
Language of Flowers to help her. 
They meant that Charlie was badly 
frightened. 

And the minute the professor ap- 
peared she knew that Charlie’s dis- 
may was justified. His look was so 
transparent to his thought that 
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there was little need for her to wait 
for his spoken word. Yet to keep 
him from the fatal word a little 
while she talked breathlessly of 
the things they were both supposed 
to care about—her classes and the 
approved methods and the relative 
adaptability of the characters they 
tried to form; but all this was from 
her lips, and in her quaking heart she 
was saying all the time: 

““He- doesn’t like Charlie! He 
doesn’t! And I said I would let his 
word decide. And of course I will. 
There is no use going back again to 
worry by myself. I said I would 
take his word—and I will.” 

** You are looking tired,” the pro- 
fessor said abruptly, peering at her 
through his glasses. “ Are you tired ? 
To-day especially ? Or generally ?” 

“IT didn’t know it. Never mind 
me.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t count,” her 
godfather scoffed. “What makes 
you look so—disheartened, then ? ” 

“Nonsense. I’m not disheartened 
or tired of anything at all. I’m 
going to make you some tea. It is 
a comfort to make tea for tea’s sake 
sometimes, and not as an object- 
lesson in the amenities.” 

““Humph,” commented the pro- 
fessor, as though he had come upon 
a symptom. 

** You are never tired of doing the 
things you ought to do, are you, 
dear ?” she asked. 

“TI? Humph!” 

“I suppose if people keep on long 
enough they get used to it.” 

“Humph!” said the professor 
again, turning away and wandering 
about the room. 

Lucy was busy with the tea-things, 
but she knew the exact moment when 
he discovered the orchids. She was 
acutely conscious of every shade of 
surprise, inductive reasoning, and 
disapprobation expressed by his 
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shoulders. The professor was so un- 
necessarily intelligent about orchids. 
It would be quite impossible, even 
if it were ethically defensible, to 
persuade him that they grew in every 
backyard. 

““T’ve given you the biggest two 
lumps in the bowl,” she said with 
disarming sweetness. 

He took his cup of tea from her 
hand and stirred it thoughtfully. 

“Did young Ransom send you 
those orchids ?” he asked. 

“Yes. Aren’t they exquisite ? 


‘ Some orchids are merely queer, but 


these are really beautiful, even if they 
are a trifle pronounced.” 

“Oh, yes, he has good taste, so far 
as that goes. I met him at Mrs. 
Fessenden’s last night.” 

“Ts your tea just right ?” 

“Yes. I knew his father.” 

“ce Oh ! ” 

‘He had good taste, also, and the 
same tendency to reckless and _ irre- 
sponsible extravagance. His col- 
lection of Japanese bronzes ought to 
have been in a public museum. 
Contemporaneously, he settled with 
his creditors at. five shillings in the 
pound.” 

Lucy looked startled. 

‘You may be dazzled by a man’s 
brilliance, but that sort of thing is 
nothing more or less than dishonesty.” 

“No,” said Lucy. 

‘““ He made a fortune in mines, and 
lost it. Made another promoting 
some South Sea Island venture, and 
lost it. He doesn’t run a faro bank, 
but he is a thorough-going gambler 
for all that.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy. 

“The young man was brought up 
in that atmosphere, and it is evident 
that he admires his father.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy. 

“It is quite evident that he does 
not think of him concretely as dis- 
honest.” 2 


“No,” said Lucy. 

* What’s more, that same gambler’s 
instinct isin his blood. These orchids 
prove it. He is brilliant and auda- 
cious and irresponsible.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy. 

“And there are incidents in his 
career, young as he is, that show the 
same wild, law-defying spirit.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy. 

He looked relieved at her acquies- 
cence. “I am very glad you see it 
in the right light, my dear. I was 
afraid—I thought from something 
Mrs. Fessenden said in a letter —— ” 

Lucy was stirring her tea absently 
and did not help him out. Her face 
was very thoughtful. The professor 
adjusted his glasses to see better. 
There must be no doubt left. 

“That young man is morally 
bound—I should say, immorally 
bound—to end up as a bank wrecker 
or anembezzler. He has the heredi- 
tary tendency, he is gambling in 
stocks now incidentally.. Heredity 
and environment, my dear—you can’t 
get away from them. Charlie Ran- 
som was doomed from his cradle.” 

“No,” said Lucy. She lifted her 
thoughtful face, and there was a 
wonderful light shining in it that 
made the professor forget how he 
stared. “No, for I shall marry him. 
Thank you so much, dear, for making 
it clear. I said to myself that I 
would take your word for an augury, 
and I am so glad that I did! You 
see, I’ve been thinking that I ought 
not to give up the work here just for 
Charlie—it seemed so personal, some- 
how, to do it. But if he needs me, 
that makes all the difference in the 
world. Charlie will be a much more 
valuable member of the community 
than Jack, for instance, if he can be 
saved from himself. That is going to 
be my mission in life.” 

“But, my dear child,” he began, 
in amazement. Then he stopped, 
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realising the futility of argument 
against that rapt look. The professor 
was wise as well as worldly wise. He 
said nothing at all for a moment, 
and then he came over and patted 
her shoulder and said, “* He’s a charm- 
ing young fellow, my dear, and I 
think you will be very happy,” and 
then he added briskly, “ Are those 
little cakes for ornament, or do they 
come with the tea ? ” 

Then, as he walked apart with his 
little cake (and, it must be confessed, 
with some secret constraint), his eye 
fell upon a young man who was 
walking along the opposite side of 
the street with nervous haste, and 
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who raised his hat, when he saw the 
professor at the window, with a 
curious and youthful mixture of 
deference and defiance. The oracle 
watched the young man with lively 
interest for a moment and his con- 
straint melted into a smile. Just in 
time he put down his cup and reached 
for his hat. 

“*T musn’t miss my train,” he said. 
“Oh, by,the way, my dear—are you 
going to explain to him the reason 
for your decision, or is that just 
between us ?” 

But the opening of, the door to 
admit Charlie Ransom wery properly 
left the question unanswered. 


A FIRELIGHT SONG 


By DvuFFIELD BENDALL 


To the tune of the wind in a sunset sky 

My firelight song I sing. 
When the glows in the western windows die, 
And the feet of the night draw softly nigh, 
Low as the lilt of a lullaby 

And soft as the night’s dark wing. 


O light nojlamp, for I love so well 

The flame of the flickering fire. 
The shadow~shapes and the subtle spell, 
That sunset brings with day's death-knell, 
The softest sound of an evening bell 


Just heard from a far-off spire. 


Twilight-born are the dreams I dream 


As shadows grow deep and long. 
As fades the rose of the last bright beam 
On the wings of a fancy-sleep I seem 
To fly to the bourne of that golden gleam 
Te the tune of my firelight song, 





DIPLOMACY AT THE BACHELORS’ 
CLUB 


By ST. JOHN BRADNER 


Iilustrated by A, R. Holroyd 


HERE is no more onerous posi- 
tion in London than that of 
Hon. Secretary of the Bache- 
lors’ Club. The office of Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and Ireland 
is a sinecure compared with it, and 
by the same token the berth of Irish 
Secretary is as a bed of roses, be- 
gorrah. The handsome exterior of the 
Bachelors’ Club on Smirle Street, off 
Piccadilly, gives a passer-by no hint 
of the difficulties that beset the re- 
sponsible man within. 

All other clubs are reasonably 
stable in their membership. It is 
true that political clubs run the risk 
of some debatable question arising 
that plays havoc with the member- 
ship, as, for instance, Home Rule with 
one party, or Tariff Reform with the 
other; but such upheavals are rare, 
whereas with the Bachelors’ Club, 
defection is frequent. The force of 
human affection being constant, the 
man responsible for the finances of 
the organisation needs to be con- 
stantly on the alert to prevent mem- 
bers disqualifying themselves by heed- 
lessly falling in love, or, in those in- 
stances wheré his pleading or reason- 
ing is in vain (which, alas! is often 
the case, so headstrong is man), he 
must see to it that new and less 
susceptible members are obtained to 
replace those ignominiously ejected 
through breaking the vital and final 
rule of the Club, viz., No. 13, known 
in the smoke-room as the unlucky 
number, which reads :— 

** A member who commits matri- 


mony in any form shall be expelled 
from this Club on the Friday following 
the day on which proof of this offence 
has been lodged with the Qualifica- 
tion Committee.” 

Sydney Dormans had been Hon. 
Secretary of the Bachelors’ Club for 
more than ten years, and during that 
period had grown old in wisdom, tact 
and diplomacy. His haggard face, 
prematurely aged, was seamed with 
lines of anxiety, because the post he 
held was, as I have indicated, and as 
I hope further on to show, one re- 
quiring the exercise of patience and 
infinite forbearance. He was in the 
position of a champion who might 
be called upon to fight at any hour 
of the day the most potent force in 
nature—namely, the love of a man 
for a woman. Sometimes successful, 
he was, nevertheless, often defeated, 
and his victories, no less than his 
disasters, had marked his good-na- 
tured countenance until it resembled 
a map of the seat of war. 

No sooner was one contest com- 
pleted than another came on, and the 
passing years were conflicts continual, 
a mode of life that leaves its impress 
even on the most hardened of men. 
Dormans himself was immune so far 
as the tender passion was concerned, 
yet this immunity, though grateful 
and comforting, rendered him less 
able to sympathise with those victims 
with whom he was called upon to deal, 
and, perhaps, militated against that 
success which he always endeavoured 
to achieye in the breaking-off of 
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betrothals that, left to themselves, 
would have resulted in marriage, and, 
what in his eyes was more serious, 
expulsion from the Bachelors’ Club. 
The episode of Larry O’Flattery 
had been most disquieting and un- 
satisfactory ; still, Dormans had re- 
cognized that this case was hopeless 
from the first. But Larry had made 
defeat more bitter by an action that 
threatened to bring the Club into 
ridicule, causing delight to scoffers, 
who are much too numerous in this 
vale of tears, even in the best of cir- 
cumstances. The reckless O’Flattery, 
on the Thursday preceeding the 
Friday on which he was to be ex- 
pelled (Larry had married the girl in 
spite of Dormans’ pleadings), took a 
sheet of Bachelors’ Club paper, and 
wrote thereon a most exuberant and 
wholesale proposal of marriage to the 
Diana Club, a very exclusive and high- 
class organisation of ladies interested 


in hunting, shooting, and all out- 


door life. This fervent declaration of 
undying affection he signed with the 
names of President, Vice-President, 
Hon. Secretary, and all the other 
officials of the Bachelors’ Club, en- 
closing a list of members and asking 
for a similar list of those privileged 
to belong to the Diana Club by return 
of post. He proposed that after the 
matrimonial merging of the two 
clubs, the amalgamation should let 
the building of the Bachelors’ Club, 
and occupy that of the Diana Club, 
which possessed the advantage of 
being the larger, and of occupying a 
site on Piccadilly. He suggested that 
the new organisation should be called 
the Darby and Joan Club, and men- 
tioned the name of his favourite 
Bishop as the proper person to per- 
form the multitudinous marriage cere- 
mony. 

This ill-advised communication 
caused great indignation at the Diana 
Club, and Sydney Dormans was put 


to infinite trouble in the suppression 
of the scandal that threatened to 
ensue. The Bachelors’ Club could 
inflict no greater punishment on the 
frivolous O’Flattery than expulsion, 
and as he had already incurred this 
penalty by his marriage in haste (con- 
trary to by-law No. 9g), the committee 
was compelled to let him go practically 
unscathed, and the Hon. Secretary 
mopped his fevered brow and breathed 
a sigh of relief when the doors were 
closed upon him, although in every 
other instance- it was with a pang of 
regret that poor Mr. Dormans saw 
a member depart. 

Sydney Dormans was highly praised 
for his delicate management of this 
annoying affair, soothing as he did 
the ruffled dignity of the Dianas, and 
acting with such judiciousness that 
not even a rumour of the contretemps 
got into the halfpenny press; but no 
sooner had he written “ Finis ” to this 
embarrassing chapter,than there came 
to his knowledge the double event of 
Lord Pentmore’s engagement with 
Gladys Ewing, and Peter Thompson’s 
betrothal to Lady Adele Morton. 
Dormans came near to resigning the 
Secretaryship in despair. One en- 
gagement is difficult enough to deal 
with, but when two come along 
simultaneously—well, I don’t believe 
there is another man in London who 
would have faced the appalling situa- 
tion. 

These two were the leading mem- 
bers of the Bachelors’ Club. Lord 
Pentmore’s high social position is so 
well known that it needs no eulogy 
here. The Pentmore family has never 
been celebrated for either brains or 
riches, but no one disputes that its 
founder came over with the Con- 
queror. 

Peter Thompson is one of the 
richest men in London (Messrs. 
Thompson, Sacket, and Co., paper 
makers, Cannon Street). Peter is a 
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generous man, 
and whenever 
there has been 
a deficit in the 
balance - sheet 
of the Bache- 
lors’ Club, 
Peter has -al- 
ways put his 
hand in his 
pocket. He 
comes, out 
strong on a 
charity list, and 
fresh air funds 
recognize him 
is an opulent 
supporter That 
wealth is in the 
habit of tak- 
ing unto itself 
wings, Dor- 
mans was well 
iware, but that 
both wealth 
ind social pres- 
tige should fly 
iway together, 
was almost be- 
yond bearing— 
on Cupid’s 
wings, at that! 
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ments in the 
leading news- 
papers.) Of 
course, the firm 
of Ewing (Ltd.) 
produces other 
brands of soap 
besides the com- 
mon, but very 
lucrative, var- 
iety mentioned 
above, and it 
was with one of 
these, using it 
as ammunition, 
that Dormans 
fired his first 
shot. The 
charge he used 
was “ Ewing’s 
Renowned Toi- 
let Soap, bene- 
ficial to the 
skin, and a cer- 
tain cure for 
chapped hands. 
£500 forfeited 
on proof of a 
cake containing 
any impuri- 
ties.”’ 
Dormans 





Sydney Dor- 
mans planned 
out his campaign with the genius of a 
Japanese general.. He made a study 
of his opponents, and came to the quite 
accurate conclusion that Lord Pent- 
more would prove the easier victim. 
His lordship was a most simple- 
minded young man, who could be 
swayed this way or that without much 
difficulty. The chief obstacle in the 
Pentmore-Ewing engagement was 
that his lordship was constantly in 
need of money, and Miss Ewing, the 
only daughter of the eminent soap- 
boiler, was rich. (Ewing’s soap never 
tains clothes. Price, at all respectable 
grocers’, 3d. a bar. See advertise- 


“ SHE CAPTURED PETER, AND FLAUNTED HIM EVERYWHERE.” 


not only placed 
a cake of this 
soap beside every wash - basin in 
the Bachelors’ Club, but hung up on 
the walls gaudy posters which en- 
thusiastically proclaimed the virtues 
thereof. Thus Dormans, by strategy, 
caused my lord himself to open the 
campaign. 

“T say, Dormans,” cried Lord 
Pentmore, entering the room of the 
Hon. Secretary, “why have those 
bally soap advertisements been put 
up in the wash-room ? ” 

** Well, you see, my lord, it’s a good 
soap that we’ve adopted for the use of 
the club. The steward suggested that 
the posters might be useful in letting 
KK 
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the members know the merits of the 
soap, so I consented to their appear- 
ance on the wash-room walls.” 

‘“*Then you can order them down 
from the walls just as soon as you 
please.” 

* Why ?” 
be“ Simply because I won’t have it. 
I’m being chaffed enough as it is. 
Didn’t you notice what some fool 
has done with one of the posters ? ” 

‘“* What has he done ? ” 

** He, with red ink, substituted the 
word ‘ debt’ for the word ‘ dirt,’ and 
so the sentence reads: ‘ Ewing’s 
Soap eliminates debt.’ Now, that’s a 
shy at me, and I won’t have it, I tell 
you.” 

“ Very sorry, my lord, but I don’t 
understand. You are not interested 
in Ewing’s Soap, are you? Share- 
holder, or anything of that sort ? In 
that case you should thank me for 
the effort I am making to increase the 
use of Ewing’s Soap.” 

“I don’t hold a bally share in any 
bally soap company.” 

‘“* Then, my lord, I may as well tell 
you how the case stands, trusting to 
your lordship’s honour that what I 
say will go no further. You'll never 
breathe a word of what I’m about to 
tell you ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

‘* Old Ewing’s on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. He’s a decent sort of fellow, 
but he hasn’t kept up with the times. 
Increasing competition has been too 
much for him. I used te know him 
years ago, and I'll be sorry to see the 
old chap go under. That’s why I’m 
doing everything I can for his soap.” 

Lord Pentmore’s jaw dropped, and 
he stared speechless at the men- 
dacious Hon. Secretary. 

‘* That’s—that’s bad,’ stammered 
his lordship, at last. “‘ Why, I per- 
suaded my mother to invite Mr. 
Ewing and Miss Ewing to our house- 
party ext week. If 'd—-—” He 
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stopped in mid-air, apparently not 
knowing what further to say. 

“* Of course, I would not like any- 
thing I have said to be repeated,” 
continued the alert Dormans, de- 
lighted with the effect’ produced by 
his tale of woe. 

“Tve already promised to keep 
silence,” said Lord Pentmore. 

“ By the way, wouldn’t you like to 
do the old chap a good turn, as he is 
an acquaintance of yours ?” 

** Yes, I would.” 

“Then why can’t you invite Peter 
Thompson to your house-party, and 
introduce him to Miss Ewing. With 
the help of Peter’s money, old Ewing 
might pull through. They tell me that 
Miss Ewing is rather a presentable 
girl.” 

“ But they say Peter’s. engaged to 
Lady Adele Morton.” 

“Oh, I thought that affair was off 
some time ago.” 

“Is it? I really know nothing 
about it. Merely gossip. Thompson 
has never spoken to me on the sub- 
ject. Ill invite him down. By the 
way, Dormans, couldn’t you come, 
too? I wish you would.” 

“e Why ? ” 

** Well, you see,” said his lordship, 
with noticeable hesitation, “I may 
need your advice.. If Thompson is to 
have a clear run for his money with 
Miss Ewing, who is a most charming 
girl, there may arise some complica- 
tions. I can’t explain, and perhaps 
nothing will happen ; but if anything 
does, I’ve no sort of head for meeting 
a crisis. I never know what to do. 
I’m an awful ass.” 

“Very well. I’d be delighted to come, 
and if my advice is of any assistance 
to you, you’re welcome to it.” 

*You’re an awfully good fellow, 
Dormans, and I’m no end obliged to 
you.” 

The house-party at Pentmore Castle 
was even more successful for his 
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purposes than the excellent Sydney 
Dormans had anticipated, because he 
soon found that he was going to kill 
two birds with one stone, always an 
economical thing to do. Lord Pent- 
more avoided the vivacious young 
woman to whom rumour said he was 
engaged. That nobleman was giving 
Peter Thompson, = 
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mined that no one should suspect 
she was eating her heart out because 
some other lady should be the future 
Countess of Pentmore. 

Peter, being but an infant in the 
hands of a clever woman, began to 
believe that he was loved for himself 
alone, which is always an intoxicating 
thought, some- 





as he had pre- 
viously expressed 
it, a run for his 
money. Gladys 
Ewing was not 
without a pride 
of her own, even 
if her father did 
manufacture part 
of the soap used 
by the cleanly 
British nation,and | 
she resented the | 
neglect of _ her | 
amiable host. At 

first she thought | 
of leaving the cas- 
tle, dragging her 
indulgent father | 
away with her; 
but, using a wo- 
man’s privilege, 
she changed her 
mind, and entered | 
with great zest | 
into the festivities | 
that marked the | 
doings oftheweek. | 
Much to Peter’s | 
bewilderment, she 
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times indulged in 
| by kings them- 
selves, although 
rarely justified by 
the fact. It must 
be admitted that 
young Midas 
rather lost his 
head, saying and 
doing many in- 
judicious moon- 
lighty things, and, 
temporarily, I 
fear, forgetting 
Lady Adele, who 
was not a mem- 
ber of the Pent- 
more house-party. 
The crafty Syd- 
ney Dormans saw 
to it that a report 
of Sydney’s go- 
ings - on reached 
the dainty ears of 
Lady Adele, and 
they flushed red 
with indignation, 
the more so as her 
own family had 
never thought 
much of Mr. 
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‘aptured him, and 
flaunted him 
everywhere, and 
so pronounced was her predilection 
for that rich youth, that presently 
people began to smile, and to 
say that wealth would unite with 
wealth, as was eminently proper ; 
a condition of things supposed 
to be favoured by the British 
constitution. The girl was deter- 


“SHE SENT TO His TOWN ADDRESS ALL THE LETTERS AND 
PRESENTS.” 


* Thompson, in spite 

of the great quan- 
tity of his earthly gear, and also in spite 
of the equally undoubted fact that 
Lady Adele possessed but a meagre in- 
comein her own right. The astonishing 
thing (to all who know Peter) is that 
Lady Adele was actually in love with 
him, and vainly thought, poor girl, 
that she could lead him into a higher 
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intellectual plane than he had hitherto 
occupied, which was manifestly ab- 
surd, but then affection leads to many 
absurdities which help to make this 
world the delightful. place it is. 
Thank goodness, our lives are not 
lived on the lines of mathematical 
precision that obtains in the counting 
rooms of Ewing (Ltd.), or even in the 
business office of Thompson’s Paper 
Co., for that matter. 

Lady Adele’s pride differed some- 
what from that of Gladys Ewing, and 
when from various independent quar- 
ters there came to her the story of 
Peter’s engagement with the rich 
girl, she sent to his town address a 
package containing all the letters and 
presents that Peter had ever sent her, 
together with a dignified little note 
neither too cold nor too cordial, pre- 
senting him with his liberty again, 
and wishing him well. 

This met Peter Thompson on his 
return from that amazing, breathless 
week at Pentmore Castle, and he 
wondered in dumb astonishment, and 
regret, how Lady Adele had heard so 
soon of his conduct in the country. 
He never suspected the fine Italian 


-hand of Sydney Dormans in the dis- 


seminating of news, nor, indeed, did 
he dream that the subtle Hon. Secre- 
tary was meddling with his fortunes 
in the least. He endeavoured to call 
upon Lady Adele, but she never hap- 
pened to be at home. The letters he 
sent to her were returned unopened, 
which was strictly in accordance with 
what happened in those works of 
fiction dealing with high society which 
Peter was in the habit of reading in 
the comfortable leather arm-chairs of 
tne Club smoking-room, when he 
didn’t happen to fall asleep during 
their perusal. : 
So thus at last everything even- 
tuated in the happiest manner for the 
Hon. Secretary, who chuckled to him- 
self in glee, and rubbed his hands to~ 
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gether. He was _in high feather, as, 
indeed, he had every reason to be, for 
complete success brings exultation in 
its train. Lord Pentmore had re- 
tired morose and gloomy to his Scot- 
tish estate, and Peter moped about 
London a mere shadow of his former 
self-satisfied personality. 

Yes, the smash-up was complete, 
and reflected great credit on the in- 
genuity of Sydney Dormans, although 
it did not say much for the common- 
sense of the two melancholy young 
men.. But a famous victory is only 
half a triumph if it must be concealed 
in the breast of the victor. Dormans 
dare not confide in any member of the 
Club, because no one could tell when 
that member himself might qualify 
for the receipt of similar treatment, 
and it was therefore not wise to give 
away the mysteries of the trade. 
The ropes must be taught only to 
those who are going to use them. 

But Dormans possessed a friend 
who was not a member of the Bache- 
lors’ Club, being, indeed, a married 
man. One night over their cups he 
told the whole tale, and the married 
man laughed hilariously, clapped 
Sydney on the back,and congratulated 
him on his ingenuity. Sydney was 
very much pleased. The married man, 
when-he went home, related the in- 
cident with much hilarity to his wife, 
as the best joke he had heard in a 
year. To his amazement the wife did 
not agree with him, and actually 
called Dormans an unfeeling old 
beast. The husband hotly defended 
his friend, which was natural, but in- 
judicious. Next day the wife wrote 
it all out in a letter which she marked 
*“* Personal ” and sent to Miss Gladys 
Ewing, whom she did not in the least 
know, excusing herself for the liberty 
she had taken by adding in a post- 
script that she thought Lord Pent- 
more had not been treated fairly, as 
he had sacrificed himself under the 
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“* THEN THAT’S“ALL RIGHT. YOU WERE ABOUT TO REMARK-—.'” 


mistaken belief that he was saving 
the girl he loved from poverty. She 
promptly received a letter from Miss 
Ewing; a very nice missive indeed, 
50 cordial that it made the wife glad 
she had written. 

Peter Thompson was amazed to 


receive the following letter at the 
3achelors’ Club, of all places on earth 


he most unsuitable for such a com- 
1unication :— 


“DEAR MR: THomMpson,—I want 
you to do me a very great favour. 
Please write to me the most fervent 
love letter you can, ending with a 
proposal of marriage. I guarantee 
not to accept your proposal, and will 
show your letter only to one person 
on earth, after which it will be de- 
stroyed.—Y ours most sincerely, 

“GLADYs EWING.” 

Peter wrote the letter. The tide of 
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his affection for another had been 
stemmed for so long that Peter let 
himself go, and thus his love-letter 
was one of the most ardent and con- 
vincing that has ever been taken 
charge of by a special messenger. 
Gladys Ewing came of an excellent 
business family who knew the value 


of time, and she blessed Peter for en-_ 


gaging a special messenger instead of 
the more economical but more lei- 
surely penny post. Immediately after 
reading Peter’s ardent effusion she 
telegraphed to Scotland :— 

“Earl of Pentmore, Pentmore 
House, Renfrewshire, N.B.—Am con- 
fronted by a serious»problem, and 
earnestly request your advice.” 

To this. dispatch she received in 
two hours and fourteen minutes (she 
counted the time) the following :— 

“Will take the London express 
from Glasgow to-night, and call 
on you at nine to-morrow morning. 
Delighted to be of assistance.— 
Pentmore.” 

Nine in the morning is not a fashion- 
able hour for calling, but Lord Pent- 
more found Miss Ewing waiting for 
him, and she raised no objection to the 
time he had chosen, but received him 
with her most bewitching smile. 

“It is more than kind of you to 
respond so readily to my peremptory 
message, and I assure you that noth- 
ing but my great friendship for you 
gave me the courage I needed for 
making my request. Then, of course, 
there is also the importance of the 
matter on which I need your counsel. 
You are a friend of mine, aren’t 
you?” 

“* Oh, yes, oh, yes,” said the Earl, 
with great earnestness. 

h_** Then read this letter, and tell me 
how I should answer it.” 

His lordship read the letter very 
slowly, a frown deepening and deepen- 
ing on his brow as he did so. As he 
sat there, he sank into thought, and 
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allowed the love-letter to flutter un- 
heeded from his nerveless fingers to 
the floor. 

** Well,” she demanded at last, tap- 
ping her small foot impatiently on 
the floor. 

“My mind works slowly,” said the 
Earl. ‘“‘ Everyone who knows me 
thinks I am rather a numskull, and I 
daresay they are right. I cannot give 
you advice until you answer a few 
questions.” 

“What are they?” 

“ First, is wealth necessary for your 
happiness ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered, promptly. 

The young man sighed. 

“Could you not live contented 
with—with a man you—I mean with 
a man who loved you, on a small 
income ? ” 

“e“ No.” 

“You need a grand house like 
this ?” 

” 

“* Troops of servants, and all that ?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Couldn’t do without automobiles, 
town and country houses, a steam 
yacht ?” 

** No.” 

“* Hate the simple life, eh ? ” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Very good, Miss Ewing ; I advise 
you to accept Mr. Thompson’s pro- 
posal.” 

“Oh, I am disappointed.” 

“Are you? He can give you all 
these things.” 

“* But I don’t need them.” 

“T thought you said you did.” 

“Nonsense! I never said anything 
of the kind. I’ve got all these things 
already. I don’t need any man to 
give them to me.” 

“But a man would need a good 
deal of money to keep them going.” 

“* Not if he married me. My father 
has given me a million pounds, which 
I now control.” 
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“What! Then—then he isn’t in 
monetary difficulties ? ”’ 

‘““Ewing, Ltd.! What a prepos- 
terous notion! Why, the shares pay 
five hundred per cent., and can’t be 
got for love or money—at least, not 
for money.” 

““T was told, on what I considered 
the best authority, that——” 

“Oh, you mustn’t believe all you 
hear, Lord Pentmore, except when 
‘ou hear it from me. You asked me 
ome questions, and I have answered 
them, although they disappointed me 
reatly. They seemed to me rather 
naterialistic, and not at all to the 
int.” 

‘What question would you con- 
ider was to the point ?” 

“Had you asked me if I were in 
iove with Peter Thompson, that 
would have had some bearing on the 
problem.” 

‘* Are you in love with Thompson ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 


“Then you shouldn’t marry him. 


Peter and his money have been 
rather in my way for several weeks. 
Chat’s why I fled to Scotland. But 
now that Peter’s pence are unneces- 
sary, may a man, wretchedly poor, 
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venture to offer himself to one so f 

“* Dear me, Lord Pentmore ! I hope 
you don’t think that I brought you 
all this distance from the north 
merely——” 

“Of course not—of course not! 
You mustn’t imagine I could harbour 
such a thought.” 

“Then that’s all right. 
about to remark 
* ** * %* 

Peter Thompson received back from 
Miss Ewing the letter he had written 
to her. In the covering note she 
wrote : 

“I said I would destroy your 
letter, but it is much too good for the 
waste basket. Now please pay atten- 
tion to what I tell you, and act upon 
my advice at once. Copy your letter 
and see that it gets into the hands of 
Lady Adele. Then write and tell me 
the result. I am engaged to Lord 
Pentmore.” 

“IT am engaged to Lady Adele,” 
wrote the jubilant Peter, three days 
later. 

When he heard the news, Sydney 
Dormans resigned in disgust his post 
of Hon. Secretary to the Bachelors’ 
Club. é 


You were 
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PLAY-ACTING AT OXFORD 


By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY 


Tits: is a drawing by Du 
Maurier in an old num- 
ber of Punch’ which repre- 

sents a hair-dresser in a 

University town giving his opinion 
of some changes in the date of 
examinations, ‘‘ which,” says he, 
*“ will interfere sadly with the young 
gentlemen’s private  theatricals”’ ! 
This is one view. The converse of it 
would be a fairly accurate description 
of the manner in which amateur 
acting was regarded by the authori- 
ties at Oxford for many years, up 
to the date of the foundation of the 
present O.U.D.S. 

This prejudice, however, had not 
been invariably the rule. At an 
earlier period in the history of the 
University, dramatic art had flou- 
rished exceedingly under the direct 
encouragement of the powers. Thus 
we are told that when Queen Eliza- 
beth visited Oxford in 1566, a play 
called ‘Pale mon and Archyte ” 
was performed at Christ Church, in 
which for the more realistic presenta- 
tion of a hunting scene an actual 
pack of hounds was introduced into 
Tom Quad. The effect was even 
greater -than the. sixteenth century 
stage-manager could have antici- 
pated, for no sooner did his audience 
hear the cry of the pack than they 
rushed incontinent into the quad- 
rangle, leaving the play to finish 
itself. At St. John’s College also 
theatrical performances were always 
prominent. The scholars of this 
foundation produced a play called 
““Vertumnus”’ for the delight of 
King James I., and in Mr. W. H. 
Hutton’s history of the college a 


most interesting chapter is devoted 
to the Christmas mummings at which 
a Prince was elected and various 
pieces enacted. 

From the sixteenth to _ the 
nineteenth centuries there is a 
hiatus in the dramatic records of 
Oxford, and when in 1845 the 
chronicle is resumed, the attitude of 
those in authority towards such per- 
formances had become very different. 
The stage and all its associations 
were regarded by the Dons through 
the eyes of Early Victorian prejudice. 
This, however, was not the case with 
the undergraduates. 

“Oxford,” says Father James 
Adderley, “was passing in 1845 
through one of her witty periods, 
and, side by side, came, as it 
generally does, the desire for the 
Drama, the desire, that is, to put 
wit into action.” 

It was Frank Talfourd, who, with 
some other B.N.C. men, started the 
first organised theatrical company. 
“The Oxford Dramatic Amateurs,” 
as they called themselves, did not 
act much in Oxford itself, but gener- 
ally appeared at Henley during re- 
gatta week. Their first production 
was a burlesque written by their 
founder entitled ‘‘Macbeth Travestie,”’ 
which met with such success that in 
the same year (1847) it was repeated 
in London, at Mr. Talfourd’s house 
in Russell Square, before an audience 
that included Charles Dickens, Albert 
Smith, and other men famous in 
literature and art. 

The following year is the date of 
the first public dramatic entertain- 
ment given by undergraduates in 
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Oxford during this century, when 
‘Ion,” by the elder Talfourd, was 
roduced in B.N.C. with great ac- 
eptance, despite the fact that Cust 
subsequently Dean of York) aban- 
ioned an important part at the-last 
1oment in order to attend a State 
ball. Three years later, Balliol took 
ip the work begun by B.N.C., and a 
ociety under the leader- 
hip of Mr. Herman 
Merivale gave, in 1850, 
performance of two 
irces, “‘ Crinoline”’ and 
‘To Oblige Benson,” 
mong the caste being the 
ite Headmaster of Eton. 
Later still, in 1866, “‘ The 
Shooting Stars,” the 
most ambitious Oxford 
ompany yet formed, 
commenced a series of 
performances, which were 
carried on in_ direct 
opposition to the authori- 
ties, while during the 
same period St. John’s 
College again asserted 
its dramatic birthright 
with a. society for the 
production of operas and 
burlesques. Unfortun- 
tely, events which hap- 
pened in the winter - of 
1869-70 led to decisive 
action on the part of the 
Dons. “The Shooting 
Stars’ disappeared ab- 
ruptly from the firma- 
ent, and for ten years 
the cause of dramatic art 
t Oxford suffered another eclipse. 
In 1879 the Hon. James Adderley 
(since better known as “‘ Father Jim,” 
nd the author of “‘ Stephen Remarx ” 
nd other books) came up to Christ 
Church, and with his arrival “ the 
ght for the Drama at Oxford” 
itered upon a new and final stage. 
is to the kindness of Father 
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Adderley that I owe much of my 
information concerning that struggle. 

The only recognised theatrical 
amusement in Oxford at this time 
was provided by the now demolished 
Victoria Music Hall, and innumerable 
stories are told of the scenes of dis- 
order that took place there. I re- 


member hearing a distinguished actor- 


“ AMANTHIS” IN “LITTLE TODDLEKINS.” 


manager relate how, on one occasion, 
a member of a company performing 
at the old “Vic.” had the mis- 
fortune to offend the audience by 
wearing a suit of vivid pattern. 
“Show yourself in that again,” 
shouted an angry voice in front, “ and 
I'll throw you out!” Fortunately 
the character impersonated by the 
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actor soon afterwards vanished, and 
was reported drowned. The per- 
formance proceeded, years were sup- 
posed to have elapsed, when suddenly 
at a dramatic crisis the long-lost 
hero reappeared safe and sound, but 
still (either from necessity or in- 
advertence) wearing the same suit. 
The sequel was immediate and ex- 
citing. With a howl of wrath his 
interlocutor leaped from a box over 
the footlights: the actor saw him 
coming, and fled not only from the 
stage, but from the house, and with 
terror to urge him forward, raced 
through the streets of Oxford in full 
theatrical make-up, followed by his 
persecutor and a delighted mob. 

Small wonder, then, that Mr. 
Adderley and his friends, disgusted 
with this condition of things, deter- 
mined to improve it on their own 
account. A programme containing 


nothing more ambitious than “ The 


Area Belle,” some imitations, and 
**Box and Cox” was arranged for 
performance in the rooms of the 
leading spirit (and an excellent theatre 
room “ The House” can provide, as 
the present writer well knows !). The 
authorities were amazed, and knew 
not what to do. But when Mr. 
Adderley applied for supper rations 
for forty to feed his invited guests, 
they remembered, and indignantly 
enforced, an old -Ch.-Ch. rule that not 
more than four supper rations should 
be allowed to each person. So far 
so good. But Mr. Adderley remem- 
bered also. He found that there 
was no veto against ordering forty 
cold luncheons and eating them at 
night! Thus was ingenuity victori- 
ous; both theatricals and supper 
were an enormous success, and some 
days later a command performance 
at the Deanery before the late Duke 
of Albany and the Vice-Chancellor 
completed the triumph of the amateur 
players. 
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The immediate result was the 
organisation of the “ Oxford Philo- 
thespians,”’ a society that was the 
parent of the present O.U.D.S., and 
under whose auspices a more am- 
bitious performance was given at 
No. 26, Cornmarket, the residence of 
one of the members. “Ici on parle 
Francais,’ the screen scene from 
** School for Scandal,”’ and “ Villikins 
and his Dinah” made up the pro- 
gramme, which was repeated for two 
nights before a crowded audience. 
It transpired afterwards that the 
Proctors came to the door of the 
house, but hearing that certain dis- 
tinguished academic ladies were pre- 
sent thought it prudent to retire. 
The stage on this occasion formed a 
decided contrast to the sumptuous 
mounting of the latest O.U.D.S. 
performance ! 

In the following term (Michaelmas 
1880) the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Evans, 
having again refused his permission, 
was again successfully “ avoided ” 
by the Philothespians, who were so 
much encouraged by this that in the 
summer of 1881 they announced 
public performances of “ The Clan- 
destine Marriage’’ in the Holywell 
Music Room. This was too much for 
Dr. Evans, who sent for Mr. Adderley 
shortly before the day of the per- 
formance, and demanded an explana- 
tion. Hearing from him of the 
trouble and expense to which the 
society had been put, Dr. Evans’ 
kindness induced him to grant leave 
for that occasion only, and on strict 
condition that public performances 
must henceforward cease. Accord- 
ingly the play was boldly announced 
“By the Permission of the Vice- 
Chancellor,” and performed to an 
audience that included heads of 
colleges, and even proctors. Oxford 
acting appeared to have reached a 
climax, but to be at an end. 

Yet at this very time two events 
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STAGE AT THE CORMARKET, WHERE THE PHILOTHESPIAN PERFORMANCES BEGAN, 


happened, each of them favourable 


to the continued existence of the 
drama at the University. One was 
the production of the ““ Agamemnon ” 
in Balliol Hall under the patronage 
of the Master, Mr. Jowett, a per- 
formance in which an undergraduate 
named F. R. Benson scored an 
emphatic success. The second was 
the accession to office of a new Senior 
Proctor, the Rev. H. Scott Holland. 

He it was who, at the entreaty of 
Mr. Adderley, interceded for the 
Philothespians with Dr. Evans, and 
won from that, kindly potentate the 
concession that a really private per- 
formance might be given by the 
society, provided that, if the matter 
was directly brought under his notice, 
he should, indeed must, forbid it. 
On this half permission the much- 
daring amateurs proceeded to re- 
hearse “Husband to Order” and 
Little Toddlekins.” 


Needless to say, by the unkind fate” 


vhich so often prevails on these 


occasions, what was feared took 
place; the matter was brought to Dr. 
Evans’ attention, and on the very 
morning of the play. Mr. Adderley 
received a notice that “‘The Vice 
Chancellor considers that the per- 
formance announced in the Holywell 
Rooms is a breach of the Statutes 
and a contempt of his authority, and 
therefore requests Mr. Adderley to 


‘call upon him on Thursday at 12 
o'clock.” 


What followed cannot be told 
better than in Mr. Adderley’s own 
words. 

“Here was I going to act at two 
o’clock that day, Saturday, but with 
the command of the Vice-Chancellor 
to appear before him on the following 
Thursday, to be sent down in disgrace 
from the University! It was ten 
o’clock; there was no time to lose. 
I resolved to go and-confront him. 
Previously, Mr. Holland had most 
kindly called on Dr. Evans to plead 
for me, and assure him that I was not 
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quite so wicked as a ‘ Shooting Star.’ 
I went to Pembroke. 

*“*The Vice-Chancellor is out, but 
will be in at one o'clock, said the 
servant. 

‘One o’clock !—only an hour before 
the curtain was timed to rise. One 
o’clock came, and I was ushered into 
his presence. 

““* Haven’t you got my letter?’ 
he said. ‘Why do you come here ? 
You must come next Thursday.’ 

““* No, Dr. Evans,’ I said, ‘ I can- 
not wait till next Thursday. I hear 
you are going to send me down: I 
want to know if this is true before I 
go and act. I shall not actif you are 
going to send me down.’ 

“*How do you know I am going 
to do anything of the kind ?’ said he. 

‘*** T have been told so,’ Isaid. ‘Is 
it true? Because I don’t intend to 
act if it is.’ 

**T decline to answer, sir; you 
must come on Thursday; I cannot 
speak to you.’ 

“ With a heavy heart, I left the recom, 
and proceeded to the Holywell Music 
Room, to play Madame Phillipeau 
in “Husband to Order” and Aman- 
this in “ Little Toddlekins.” I spent 
a very miserable five days, as you 
may imagine, but the end was satis- 
factory. Thanks almost entirely to 
the Senior Proctor, Dr. Evans was 
persuaded to look kindly on the 
matter. It was his last day of office 
when he sent for me. 

“*T am glad,’ he said, ‘not to 
have to do anything disagreeable, as 
this is my last day of office; I shall 
not trouble you any more after 
to-day. Good-bye,’ and he shook 
hands.” 

Looking at the picture of Mr. 
Adderley as Amanthis, one may 
assume from its expression, either 
that the actor possessed great com- 
mand of countenance, or that the 
photograph was not taken until after 


the fatal Thursday had been success- 


. fully passed. 


This was in 1882. In the Michael- 
mas term of the same year, Jowett 
became Vice-Chancellor, and Arthur 
Bourchier, fresh from Eton, an under- 
graduate and a member.of the Philo- 
thespians. Once more the partisans 
of the drama in Oxford had cause 
to congratulate themselves upon an 
auspicious ‘“‘double event.” Mr. 
Bourchier’s first appearance with the 
society was as Sir John Vesey in 
““Money” given at the Holywell 
Music Room, and it was in conse- ° 
quence of a somewhat cheeky invita- 
tion to the new Vice-Chancellor to 
attend this performance that Jowett 
summoned a meeting of the Philo- 
thespians to his house and gave the 
famous decision which remains un- 
altered to this day aS the law under 
which play-acting is recognised at 
Oxford. This decision rests upon two 
conditions (an entire contrast, by the 
way, to those that form the basis of 
the Cambridge A.D.C.), which are 
(1) that only Shakespearean or Greek 
plays may be acted; (2) that the 
female characters shall be taken by 
ladies. sl 

In December of the following year 
was given the first public performance 
under the new constitution, when 
“The Merchant of Venice ” was pro- 
duced for two nights at the Town 
Hall. The occasion excited much 
attention, not only in the ’Varsity, 
but throughout the country. Clement 
Scott wrote an enthusiastic account 
in the Telegraph, and the Town Hall 
was crowded with an audience repre- 
sentative of the light and learning o! 
Oxford. Mr. Bourchier produced the 
play and himself acted Shylock, a 
fact of interest in view of his recent 
revival at the Garrick Theatre. The 
caste also included Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Courteney, Mr. Allan Mackinnon, and 
Mr. W. J. Morris (still an attached 
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irlend of the society). So encourag- 
ing was the reception given to the 
performance that the Oxford amateurs 
were induced to repeat it at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Leamington, and even 
(with the temerity of youth) at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, London. 

This was the last of the Philo- 
thespians. It was now felt that the 
dramatic 
movement 
had grown to 
proportions 
which re- 
quired an 
association 
of wider 
scope,and 
accordingly 
when in 1885 
‘King Henry 
IV.” was 
produced, it 
was announ- 


ced as given 
by members 


of the 
O0.U.D.S. or 
Oxford ; Uni- 
versity Dra- 
matic So- 
ciety, which 
has remained 
ever _ since 
one of the 
foremost 
amateur 
clubs in Eng- 
land. In 1886 
the New 
Theatre - at 
Oxford was opened by the O.U.D.S. 
with a performance of ‘“ Twelfth 
Night,” and since that date the 
annual performances of the society 
have always been given on its stage. 
The drama was now thoroughly 
established: ‘“O.U.D.S. week” has 
become a_ regular institution of 
the Lent Term, rivalling and (to some 


MR, BOURCHIER AS “SIR JOHN VESEY * IN “MONEY f (1883) 


at least) eclipsing the attractions of 
the Torpidraces. Luxurious quarters 
have been built for the club within 
a few doors of the Theatre, and in 
these rooms are held on Shrove 
Tuesday evening, after the last per- 
formance of the play, the annual 
suppers which are the occasion of no 
little geniality on the part of past 
and present 
members. 
During the 
twenty years 
of its mi- 
nority the 
O.U.D.S. has 
produced 
twelve -plays 
of Shakes- 
peare (sev- 
eral of them 
more than 
once), four 
Greek plays, 
and one by 
Browning — 
a record of 
which any 
society might 
well be 
proud. The 
perfo r mance 
which is 
generally 
allowed to be 
the most suc- 
cessful of all 
these was 
“The Merry 
Wives” in 
1887. In this 
Arthur Bourchier played Falstaff— 
and thereby hangs a tale. Lady Abing- 
don, who was the Anne Page of the 
revival, frequently entertained. the 
company at Whitham during the re- 
hearsals. Now, in the hall at Whitham 
there chanced to be an old chair, which 
when sat upon imprisoned its occupant, 
who was unable to free himself except 
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F, HODGKINSON, A. BOURCHIER. 
D, SELBY-BIGGE. MISS BAYNES. 
GROUP FROM “ ALONZO THE BRAVE” 


A. MACKINNON, 


by touching a secret spring. One night 
this Whitham chair was privily sub- 
stituted for that used by Falstaff 
on the stage—with a result that may 
be imagined. 

‘““ Next morning,” says Mr. Claude 
Nugent, my authority for the anec- 
dote, ‘‘ Bourchier was the recipient 
of a number of letfers sarcastically 
asking his authority for certain words 
used on the previous evening and 
not to be found in any of the folios, 
quartos, or early editions of ‘The 
Merry Wives.’ ” 

‘** Julius Cesar,” given in °88, was 
chiefly remarkable as the first ap- 
pearance of Mr. H. B. Irving, who 
made a further success the following 
year in “Strafford,” the only oc- 
casion on which a play other than 
Shakespeare or Greek has been staged 
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(1882). 


by the society. The 
scenery for both these 
productions was designed 
by Alma Tadema. Ata 
later date still, one of 
the greatest individual 
triumphs in the history 
of, Oxford jacting was 
made by Mr. Frank 
Stevens (who has since 
joined the profession as 
Frank Lascelles), whose 
Romeo in ’98 was an 
extraordinarily fine per- 
formance for so young a 
player. 

Of the various Shake- 
spearean revivals given 
by the society, that of 
“The Merchant” has 
apparently proved the 
most popular, since it 
has been repeated no 
less than three times. 
At the second produc- 
tion in 1895 it was 
stage-managed by Mac- 
kinnon (who superin- 
tended the recent revival 
at the Garrick) with Bonnin, since 
of the St. James’s, as Shylock. 
It is the custom of the O.U.D.S. that 
members of the.club who are other- 
wise distinguished in the University 
shall be given small parts in the per- 
formance honoris causa. On this 
occasion the one-and-only Mr. C. B. 
Fry impersonated the Prince of 
Morocco with such effect that his 
delivery of the line, “Oh, Hell! 
What have we here?” on opening 
the golden casket, is still remembered 
in Oxford ! 

The last revival of the ‘‘ Merchant ” 
was in 1903, when at one performance 
an elderly man in the gallery became 
so enraged by the heartless demeanour 
of Shylock (played by Mr. Forsyth) 
during the trial, that he loudly ex- 
horted the other actors to “ chuck 
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the old Jew into the pit!” It is to 
be hoped the compliment was ap- 
preciated as it deserved. 

In 1897, under the leadership of 
Mr. Philip Comyns Carr, the ,Oxford 
amateurs distinguished themselves by 
the preduction of two plays, “‘ Taming 
of the Shrew ” (with Mr. Carr as an 
excellent Petruchio) and “The 
Knights ” of Aristophanes. It was 
m the last night of this week that 
ries of ‘‘ Author” were rewarded by 
the appearance of Mr. Paul Rubens, 
of musical comedy: fame, elaborately 
nade up as the Stratford-on-Avon 
bust, who returned thanks: in a neat 
speech and exchanged congratulations 
with the representative of Aristo- 
phanes. 

As may be imagined, these “last 
nights’ of the O.U.D.S. are very 
carnivals of merriment. The busi- 
ness of the play itself is frequently 
enriched by novel and startling effects, 
and at its close, speeches, bouquets 
without’ number for the lady per- 
formers, and souvenirs of a less 
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complimentary nature for the men 
often prolong the entertainment till 
midnight. In how’ many country 
rectories or tropic bungalows, one 
wonders, are the relics of such an 
evening treasured for. years after- 
wards, remembrances of a time when 
all the world was indeed a stage and 
happiness donned motley to the piping 
of youth ! 

Before ringing down the curtain 


on this brief “‘ revue ” of the progress 


of Oxford actors, I should like to 
express my gratitude to some of 
the most distinguished of their num- 
ber for help in its production. To 
Father James Adderley in particular 
my sincere thanks are due, as also 
to Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. F. R. 
Benson, and Mr. H. B. Irving for 
permission to reproduce the photo- 
graphs given herewith. In taking 
leave of the undergraduate amateurs 
it is pleasant to record that the drama 
at Oxford appears to-day to be in 
an especially flourishing condition. 
May this long continue to be the case. 
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THE EXPERT CYCLISTS 


By ERNEST CALTHORP 


- RAVEL makes a full man,” 
said Lord Bacon. I am not 
sure that I have the quota- 

tion right; perhaps it is 

“* reading ” that makes a full man, or 
probably drinking ; anyhow, a man 
picks up a good deal of information 
while travelling which he would not 
have acquired had he remained at 
home. Nearly everything I know I 
have picked up on the road from one 
tramp or another, and although I 
have met scientists who sneer at my 
acquirements, I put their contempt 
down to jealousy, because the learning 
they possess has been gathered slowly 


and painfully from much reading of 
books, while I arrive at my knowledge 
through a few minutes’ pleasant con- 
versation with an utter stranger. 


Scientists naturally do not like 
another man to take a short cut across 
the fields of knowledge ; they stick to 
the broad roundabout beaten highway 


of education—a dry and dusty road— 


while I take a pleasant path across 
the fields and arrive ahead of them. 

For instance, I was returning from 
Switzerland a while ago, and, in the 
same railway compartment with me, 
were three cyclists who had been en- 
joying themselves among the moun- 
tains. They were quite evidently 
bashful countrymen, while I, being 
from the city, and knowing most 
things, spoke condescendingly to 
them, just as if they were my equals, 
so as to put them at their ease with me, 
which is my invariable custom when 
meeting non-citified strangers. They 
were naturally very much gratified at 
this, and proceeded to tell me all 
they knew. 


** Yes,” said John W. Simpson, lean- 
ing towards me with thankfulness for 
my geniality beaming from his eyes, 
** T’ve had a very nice time in Switzer- 
land, thank you, a very successful 
time ; although I didn’t go so much 
for the cycling as to try my new 
avalanche wheel.” 

“Your avalanche wheel!” I cried 
in amazement. “ I never heard of such 
a thing.” 

“ It is a little invention of my own. 
Nothing has,been published about it 
yet, and I tell you this in strict con- 
fidence. Some people have studied 
avalanches, and some have not. Per- 
haps you have made avalanches a 
specialty ?” 

“* No,” I replied with some reluct- 
ance, hating to admit my ignorance, 
“ T can’t say that I have investigated 
avalanches to any great extent, my 
sole care being to get out of their way 
as quickly as possible.” 

“Quite so,” retorted John W. 
Simpson, “ that is the usual attitude 
of mankind towards an avalanche. 
Of course people -can’t study the 
habits and customs of avalanches 
while running away from them. Now 
I have estimated that 20,000,000 
horse-power goes to waste every year 
through the avalanches. Heretofore 
nobody has made any effort to use 
this tremendous power, and aval- 
anches are allowed to slide down in 
utter idleness all over the place. Of 
course, when people grow wiser, this 
wasted force will all be utilized, and 
at present I am doing a little in my 
humble way to show how useful an 
avalanche can be to a cyclist. It 
takes a man, roped to a couple of 
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guides, ten hours to 
descend from the 
top of the Jung- 
frau to the level 
ground below. The 
distance, with the 
zigzagging they must 
do, is something 
under eleven miles ; 
now I have done it 
in two minutes and 
sixteen seconds on 
my avalanche bike. 
Look what a saving 
of time that .is, not 
to mention the 
comfort.” 

“Comfort!” I 
cried. ‘* Good gra- 
cious, do you mean 
to tell me you have 
cycled down an 
avalanche ? ” 

“TI have cycled 
down forty-seven of 
them this season, 
and never had an 
accident, except 
once I punctured 
the tire on the front 
wheel.” 

‘But how do you know when an 
avalanche is going to start? As I 
understand you, you must travel with 
it from the beginning. There are no 
avalanche time-tables in Switzerland 
that I ever heard of.” 

“Oh, I don’t wait for avalanches, 
[ make my own. You see, at the 
top of a mountain, if a man starts a 
snowball down hill, it becomes an 
avalanche on very short notice. My 
cycle is so constructed that it throws 
up a bit of snowball as it goes along. 
I start from the top of a peak in any 
direction, and the first thing I know 
I am in the midst of a tremendous 
avalanche. On the front of the 
machine are a couple of fins, if I may 
call them so, which spread out auto- 


“* OH, I DON'T WAIT FOR AVALANCHES. I MAKE 
MY OWN.” 


matically, and they 
keep the cycle 
steady. The great 
point is, of course, to 
remain upright in 
your saddle and 
keep your machine 
on the surface of the 

There is 
always room on top, 
as the philosopher 
says, and that ap- 
plies to avalanches 
as to everything 
else. There are 
three dangers to a 
man coming down 
without a machine 
on an avalanche: 
First, he may be 
smothered in the 
débris; second, he 
may be smashed 
against a rock; 
third, he may get 
ahead of-the ava- 
lanche and the wind 
which it causes will 
kill him. More peo- 
ple are killed every 
year in Switzerland 
by the wind of an avalanche than by 
the avalanches themselves. Now, you 
see, going with the avalanche you are 
out of the wind, then the fins on my 
machine keep you from sinking in the 
snow, and if you strike a rock the 
wheels revolve and send you up into 
the air, where, after a most delightful 
flight, steadied by the patent fins I 
have spoken of, you join the avalanche 
lower down. I know of nothing 
more exhilarating than going eleven 
miles in two minutes and sixteen 
seconds. When the avalanche quits 
business at the bottom, your momen- 
tum carries you out of it until you 
strike some path, and then you cycle 
along as any ordinary man would on 
any ordinary wheel. I intend to get 
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up avalanche parties for Switzerland 
next summer, and we would be very 
glad to have you join us.” 

There was a deep silence after John 
W. Simpson had concluded. I mopped 
my brow and thought deeply for a 
while ; then I said to the man who 
sat next Simpson, Lapthorn Davis by 
name: ‘“‘I suppose you have been 
avalanching with your friend also ? ” 

“No,” said Davis with a sigh: 
““['m afraid I am rather a reckless 
person, and tame, plain, ordinary 
avalanche cycling, such as my friend 
Simpson delights in, has few attrac- 
tions for me. I have been practising 
with my aquatic bicycle, which has 
justified all the expectations I had of 
it.” 

‘* Dear me,” said I, “and what is 
an aquatic bicycle ?” 

‘Well, perhaps you have been in 
Havre and have seen the new roller- 
steamer, the Ernest Basin, invented 
and built by an engineer of that name. 
As doubtless you know, it goes on six 
wheels, which are simply exaggerated 
pneumatic tyres made of steel. There 
are three on each side, and Sir Edward 
Reed said that he believed this 
wheeled boat would mark an era in 
steam navigation. It struck me that 
a bicycle on two wheels could be made 
on somewhat similar lines. I accord- 
ingly ordered two gigantic pneumatic 
tyres, a foot and a half through. I 
had these fitted on my wheel, and 
practised for a while on a pond at 
home, in a bathing suit, until I got 
thorough control of my machine.” 

‘** Do you mean to say you venture 
on the surface of the water with that 
machine ? How do you keep afloat ? 
Doesn’t it turn over and sink you ?” 

“ Yes, it is a little apt to do that, 
until you get accustomed to it. Of 
course, you turn the wheel toward 
the direction you are falling, and by 
and by you go along on the surface 
of the water as if you were on a 
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smooth road: Of course, I don’t 
advise anyone to practise in an ordi- 
nary suit, but even then there is little 
danger, because the two wheels form 
life preservers when the machine goes 
over. At first, I intended to take off 
these huge covers when I was cycling 
along the road, but after I found they 
made the machine very easy riding | 
didn’t trouble to remove them, but 
ran along the road until I came to a 
canal or a river and then took to the 
water, coming out on the road again 
when I got tired of aquatic travelling.” 

“ But can you get up any speed on 
that machine ? ” 

‘“* That is just the trouble. As my 
wheel is now constructed, you can’t 
go very fast on the water, but I think 
that might be remedied easily by 
sort of fin-shaped paddles, such as my 
friend has on his avalanche bike ; 
still, it was not for smooth water | 
wanted it. You see, there are a 
great many cataracts in Switzerland, 
of which, owing to their situation, it 
is impossible to get a complete view. 
My pleasure consisted in going over 
the cataracts.” 

‘* Good gracious!” I ejaculated. 

“It is well to have a good water- 
proof on if you are particular about 
getting wet. After practising on the 
lakes of Switzerland until I had full 
control over my machine, I took the 
train up the Goschenen, and from 
there went to Andermatt and started 
down the Reuss, which, as you know, 
is a very turbulent stream. I found 
a good deal of difficulty in keeping 
upright, especially in such turns as 
when we dashed under the Devil’s 
bridge, but it is safe enough if you 
keep your head and don’t get excited. 
I bounced up into the air a good deal 
when I struck the rocks, as my friend 
does when coming down an avalanche, 
but, on the whole, it forms a very 
pleasurable excursion to start with. 
Then I tackied my first fall, the 
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Handeck on the Grimsell pass. It is 
hardly possible, except from the top, 
to obtain a good view of this fall, but 
is you go over it on the bike you get 
an excellent idea of the cataract by 
simply turning your head as you go 
down, taking care, however, to strike 
fair at the bottom. After that I went 
over the Gries pass and did the Tosa 
river. The Tosa falls are 470 feet high 
ind 85 feet wide ; 
that is worth do- 
ing, but you ought 
to look over your 
machine very 
closely before you 
start it; be sure 
there are no 
punctures in the 
big cover, and 
tighten up the 
screws a bit. I 
have no patience 


with cyclists who 
are careless about 


their machines 
when taking a trip 
like this.” 

“ Then you got 
safely over the 
Tosa?” I ven- 
tured. 

“ Oh, certainly, 
several times. The 
last time I went 
over backward so 
as to get a better 
view of the falls 
as I went down, 
but this is a very 
dangerous ex- 
periment, and I do not recom- 
mend it to any one but experts. 
»till, you do get a much better know- 
ledge of the falls, and it is preferable 
to craning your neck round as you 
have to do when you descend face for- 
ward. But it has its drawbacks, 
because when you get down to the 
turmoil at the bottom and have to 


“* YOU GET AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF THE CATARACT BY 
TURNING YOUR HEAD AS YOU GO DOWN.” 
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circle round and turn your bike, the 
situation presents many difficulties 
which I would not advise an amateur 
to encounter. [intend to do Niagara 
when I reach home, but won’t try it 
backward at first.” 

Again there was deep silence in the 
railway compartment, and it was 
some moments before I could. com- 
mand my voice sufficiently to make 
myself intelligible. 
I looked at the 
third man: George 
Washington 
Verity, his name 
was. He said: 

“* Of course, if I 
had not seen my 
two comrades do 
what they say 
they have done, I 
might have some 
difficulty in believ- 
ing their narra- 
tive.” 

“On, ao,’ 5 
said; “truth is 
stranger than 
fiction, especially 
in bicycling, as 
your two com- 
rades bear  wit- 
ness. I have no 
difficulty in be- 
lieving every word 
they say, but that 
perhaps is because 
I have been living 
in Switzerland, 
and feel particu- 
larly robust. In 
my ordinary state of health I 
don’t know that I- could have 
swallowed the avalanche, even when 
washed down by the Tosa falls. But 
have you had no adventures on your 
cycle, Mr. Verity ?” 

‘“* No,” he replied, “‘not one; that 
is, not one worth speaking of. I kept 
to the ordinary roads, and did the 
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road, the highest 
pass in Europe. It 
cuns between Italy 
and the Tyrol.” 

“Yes, I have been 
over it.” 

“Then you know 
on the Tyrol side 
how the road zigzags 


down, and howsteep “-” 
it is. At the spot., 


where the man threw 
his wife over you 
are doubtless aware 
there is a sheer cliff 
a mile deep. I re- 
solved to cycle down 
the Stelvio, and in 
order that this might 
be done in safety, 
I bought a tree from 
a wood cutter up at 
the top and |tied ‘it 
with a rope to the 
back part of my 
bicycle, so that it 
might act as a brake 
and a drag as I went 
down the steep _in- 
cline.” 

“T have heard of 
such a thing being 
done,” I said, glad 
to be on familiar 
ground once more. 

“ Yes, it is a very 
old device. You 


the butt end of the 
tree and let the 
branches scrape 
along the ground. 
Unfortunately, there 
had fallen a little 
snow, and_ the 

there had been a 


plain everyday cycling. 
a little excitement coming down the 
Stelvio pass. Perhaps you know that 







“1 CLIMBED DOWN THE ROPE, AND TOOK UP A POSITION 
ON THE BUTT END OF THE TREE.’” 


in such a position spends the time in 
going over all his past deeds, especially 


so, besides~being steep, the road  thoseofasinfulnature. I knew when 


exceedingly slippery. By 
and by, to my horrdr, I found the tree 
was chasing me, butt forward, and 


instead of acting as 
a drag on my wheel, 
I had to pedal like 
one .demented to 
keep clear of it. 
There was no going 
to one side and get- 
ting out of its way, 
because, you see, I 
was tied to it with 
a rope, and my 
only salvation was 
to keep ahead of it. 
I thought I was go- 
ing to succeed, and 


4 did succeed, until 


we came to that 
sharp turning near 
where the murde: 
was committed. 
There, to my horror, 
the trunk of the 
tree struck against 
the granite rock and 
bounced over, drag- 
ging me and the 
bicycle after it.” 

“Suffering Pe- 
ter!’ Icried.“* What 
a situation! Noth- 
ing but a mile of 
clear air between 
you and the bottom 
of -the- granite 
cliff!” 

“ Exactly,” said 
George Washington, 
“IT see you know tlie 
spot. Now it takes 
a good deal longer 
to drop a mile than 
most people think it 
does, and I believe, 
in fiction, that a man 
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| started there would not be time 
nough for me to con over all the evil 
i had done during my short life ; 
so I abandoned the attempt, and 
thought instead of how I could best 
save my bicycle, which was a new 
nachine. I left the saddle, climbed 
down the rope, and took up a position 
yn the butt end of the tree, which 
was going down with the branches 
beneath ; so I thought that if I could 
keep it in this position the branches 
vould act as a series of springs, 
vhereas, if it turned and went down 
butt first, I should very likely get an 
rm broken, besides wrecking an ex- 
pensive wheel, on which, unfortun- 
itely, there was no accident insurance. 
| resolved I would never travel in 
Switzerland again without insuring 
my bike. I found that by swinging 
ny body this way and that, I could 
seep the tree in the perpendicular ; 
so, pulling on the rope, I got the 
bicycle down to me, and tied it to a 
branch so that it would not flop 
ibout. I shall never forget the sick- 
cning sensation with which we reached 
the bottom. I had much trouble in 
hanging on to the butt of the tree 
when we struck, though my arms 
were clasping tightly round it. The 
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branches acted just as I thought they 
would, and the next instant we had 
taken a great leap upward again. 
The tree hopped, like a gigantic frog, 
down the valley for about three- 
quarters of a mile, or, perhaps, to be 
strictly accurate, between half-a-mile 
and three-quarters, and then, sub- 
siding, it dumped me gently into the 
torrent which flows at the bottom of 
the gigantic cliff. I was unhurt, but 
I regret to say that the handle-bar of 
my machine was slightly bent, and one 
of the pedals was knocked askew. 
However, these little accidents are 
bound to occur to a man who does 
much wheeling.” 

The train coming to a standstill at 
this point, I asked the boys if they 
had any more adventures, and they 
replied that they had only just begun, 
and had told me merely the common- 
place occurrences which had befallen 
them. This being the case, I shook 
hands with the three of them, and 
sought another carriage. One some- 
times gets enough of information in 
an hour to last him several weeks, and 
I thought it better not to overcrowd 
my mind by stuffing into it any more 
knowledge acquired from the three 
truthful bicyclers. 
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an equal quantity of chlorate 

of potash, the result is an 

innocent - looking white com- 
pound, sweet to the taste, and some- 
times beneficial in the case of a sore 
throat. But if you dip a glass rod 
into a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid, and merely touch the harmless- 
appearing mixture with the wet end 
of the rod, the dish which contains 
it becomes instantly a roaring furnace 
of fire, vomiting forth a mountain 
of burning balls, and filling the room 
with adense, black, suffocating cloud 
of smoke. 

So strange a combination is that 
mystery which we term Human 
Nature, that a touch of adverse 
circumstance may transform a quiet, 
peaceable, law-abiding citizen into 
a malefactor whose heart is filled 
with a desire for vengeance, stopping 
at nothing to accomplish it. 

In a little narrow street off the 
broad Rue de Rennes, near the great 
terminus of Mont-Parnasse, stood 
the clock-making shop of the brothers 
Delore. The window was filled with 
cheap clocks, and depending from 
a steel spring attached to the top 
of the door was a bell, which rang 
when anyone entered, for the 
brothers were working clockmakers, 
continually busy in the room at the 
back of the shop, and trade in the 
neighbourhood was not brisk enough 
to allow them to keep an assistant. 
The brothers had worked amicably 
in this small room for twenty 
years, and were reported by the 
denizens of that quarter of Paris 
to be enormously rich. They were 


[ you grind castor sugar with 


certainly contented enough, and had 
plenty of money for their frugal 
wants, as well as for their occasional 
exceedingly mild dissipations at 
the neighbouring café. They had 
always a little money for the church, 
and a little money for charity, 
and no one had ever heard either of 
them speak a harsh word to any 
living soul, and least of all to each 
other. When the sensitively adjusted 
bell at the door announced the 
arrival of a possible customer, Adolph 
left his work and attended to the 
shop, while Alphonse continued his 
task without interruption. The 
former was supposed to be the better 
business man of the two, while the 
latter was admittedly the better 
workman. They had a room over 
the shop, and a small kitchen over 
the workroom at the back ; but only 
one occupied the bedroom above, 
the other sleeping in the shop, as 
it was supposed that the wares there 
displayed must have formed an 
almost irresistible temptation to any 
thief desirous. of accumulating a 
quantity of timepieces. The brothers 
took weekly turns at guarding the 
treasures below, but in all the twenty 
years no thief had yet disturbed 
their slumbers. 

One evening, just as they wer 
about to close the shop and adjourn 
together to the café, the bell rang, 
and Adolph went forward to learn 
what was wanted. He found waiting 
for him an unkempt individual of 
appearance so disreputable that he 
at once made up his mind that*her 
at last was the thief for whom they 
had waited so long in vain. The 
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man’s wild, roving eye, that seemed 
to search out every corner and 
cranny in the place and rest nowhere 
for longer than a second at a time, 
added to Delore’s suspicions. The 
unsavoury visitor was evidently spy- 
ing out the land, and Adolph felt 
certain he would do no business with 
him at that particular hour, what- 
ever might happen later. 

The customer took from under 
his coat, after a furtive glance at 
the door of the back room, a small 
paper - covered parcel, and, un- 
tying the string somewhat hurriedly, 
displayed a crude piece of clock- 
work made of brass. Handing it to 
\dolph, he said : 

‘* How much would it cost to make 
a dozen like that ?”’ 

Adolph took the piece of machinery 
in his hand and examined it. It was 
slightly concave in shape, and among 
the wheels was a strong spring. 


Adolph wound up this spring, but 


so loosely was the machinery put 
together. that when he let go the 
key, the spring quickly uncoiled 
itself with a whirring noise of the 
wheels. 

“This is very bad workmanship,” 
said Adolph. 

“It is,” replied the man, who, 
notwithstanding his poverty-stricken 
appearance, spoke like a person of 
education. ‘‘ That is why I come 
to you for better workmanship.” 

“What is it used for?” 

The man hesitated for a moment. 
‘It is part of a clock,” he said at 
last. 

“T don’t understand it. I never 
saw a clock made like this.” 

“Tt is an alarm attachment,”’ 
replied the visitor, with some im- 
patience. “‘It is not necessary that 
you should understand it. All I 
ask is, can you duplicate it, and at 
what price ?” 

* But. why not alarm 


make the 
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machinery part of the clock? It 
would be much cheaper than to make 
this and then attach it to a clock.” 

The man made a gesture of an- 
noyance. 

** Will you answer my question ?” 
he said gruffly. 

“I don’t believe you want this 
as part of a clock. In fact, I think 
I can guess why you came in here,” 
replied Adolph, as innocent as a 
child of any correct suspicion of 
what the man was, thinking him 
merely a thief, and hoping to frighten 
him by this hint of his own shrewd- 
ness. 

His visitor looked loweringly at 
him, and then, with a quick eye, 
seemed to measure the distance from 
where he stood to the pavement, 
evidently meditating flight. 

“IT will see what my _ brother 
says about this,” said Adolph. But 
before Adolph could call his brother, 
the man bolted and was gone in an 
instant, leaving the mechanism in 
the hands of the bewildered clock- 
maker. 

Alphonse, when he heard the story 
of their belated customer, was even 
more convinced than his_ brother 
of the danger of thesituation. The 
man was undoubtedly a thief, and 
the bit of clockwork merely an 
excuse for getting inside the fortress. 
The brothers, with much perturbation, 
locked up the establishment, and, 
instead of going to their usual café, 
they betook themselves as speedily 


‘as possible to the office of the police, 


where they told their suspicions and 
gave a description of the supposed 
culprit. The officer seemed much 
impressed by their story. 

“Have you brought with you the 
machine he showed you?” 

“No, It is at the shop,” said 
Adolph. “It was merely an excuse 
to get inside; I am sure of that, 
for no clockmaker ever made it.” 
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“Perhaps,” replied the 
* Will you go and bring it? 












“ THE VISITOR WAS EVIDENTLY SPYING OUT THE LAND.” 


officer. 
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nothing of this to anyone you meet, 
but wrap the machine in paper 
and bring it as quickly and as quietly 
as you can. I would send a man 
with you, only I do not wish to 
attract attention.” 


Before morning the man, who gave 
his name as Jacques Picard, was 
arrested, but the authorities made 
little by their zeal. Adolph Delore 
swore positively that Picard and his 
visitor were the same person, but 
the prisoner had no difficulty in 
proving that he was in a café two 
miles away at the time the visitor 
was in Delore’s shop, while Adolph 


‘had to admit that the shop was 


rather dark when the conversation 
about the clockwork took place. 
Picard was ably defended, and his 
advocate submitted that, even if 
he had been in the shop as stated by 
Delore, and had bargained as alleged 
for the mechanism, there was nothing 
criminal in that, unless the pro- 
secution could show that he intended 
to put what he bought to improper 
uses. As well arrest a man who 
entered to buy a key for his watch. 
So Picard was released, although 
the police, certain he was one of 
the men they wanted, resolved to 
keep a close watch on his future 
movements. But the suspected man, 
as if to save them unnecessary trou- 
ble, left two days later for London, 
and there remained. 


For a week Adolph slept badly 
in the shop, for although he hoped 
the thief had been frightened away 
by the proceedings taken against 
him, still, whenever he fell asleeep 
he dreamt of burglars, and so awoke 
himself many times during the long 
nights. 

When it came to the turn of 
Alphonse to sleep in the shop, Adolph 
hoped for an~* undisturbed night’s 
rest in the above room, but the Fates 


Say were against him. Shortly after 
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midnight he was flung from. his bed 
to the floor, and he felt the house 
rocking as if an earthquake had 
passed under Paris. He got on his 
hands and knees in a dazed condi- 
tion, with a roar as of thunder in 
his ears, mingled with the sharp 
crackle of breaking glass. He made 
his way to the window, wondering 
whether he was asleep or awake, 
and found the window shattered. 
The moonlight poured into the de- 
serted street, and he noticed a cloud 
of dust and smoke rising from the 
front of the shop. He groped his 
way through the darkness towards 
the stairway and went down, calling 
his brother’s name; but the lower 
part of the stair had been blown 
away, and he fell upon the débris 
below, lying there half-stunned, en- 
veloped in suffocating smoke. 
When Adolph partially recovered 
consciousness, he became aware that 
two men were helping him out of 


the ruins of the shattered shop. 
He was still murmuring the name of 
his brother, and they were telling 


him, in a reassuring tone, that 
everything was: all right, although 
he vaguely felt that what they said 
was not true. They had their arms 
linked in his, and he stumbled help- 
lessly among the wreckage, seeming 
to have lost control over his limbs. 
He saw that the whole front of the 
shop was gone, and noticed through 
the wide opening that a crowd stood 
in the street, kept back by the 
police. He wondered why he had 
not seen all these people when he 
looked out of the shattered window. 
When they brought him to the 
ambulance he resisted slightly, saying 
he wanted to go to his brother’s 
assistance, who was sleeping in the 
shop, but with gentle force they 
placed him in the vehicle, and he 
was driven away to the hospital. 
For several days Adolph fancied 
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that he was dreaming ; that he would 
soon awake and take up again the 
old pleasant, industrious life. It was 
the nurse ‘who told him he would 
never see his brother again, adding 
by way of consolation that death 
had been painless and instant, that 
the funeral had been one of the 
grandest that quarter of Paris had 
ever seen, naming many high and 
important officials who had attended 
it. Adolph turned his face to the 
wall and groaned. His frightful 
dream was to last him his life. 

When he trod the streets of Paris 
a week later, he was but the shadow 
of his former portly self. He was 
gaunt and haggard, his clothes hang- 
ing on him as if they had been for 
some other man, a fortnight’s stubbly 
beard on the face which had always 
heretofore been smoothly shaven. 
He sat silently at the café, and few 
of his friends recognised him at 
first. They heard he had received 
ample compensation from the Govern- 
ment, and now would have money 
enough to suffice him all his life, 
without the necessity of working 
for it, and they looked on him as 
a fortunate man. But he sat there 
listlessly, receiving their congratu- 
lations or condolences with equal 
apathy. Once he walked past the 
shop. The front was boarded up, 
and glass had been put in the upper 
windows. 

He wandered aimlessly through 
the streets of Paris, some saying he 
was insane, and that he was looking 
for his brother ; others, that he was 
searching. for the murderer. One 
day he entered the police-office where 
he had first made his unlucky com- 
plaint. 

“Have you arrested him yet?” 
he asked of the officer in charge. 

“Whom?” inquired the officer, 
not recognising his visitor. 

“Picard. I am Adolph Delore.” 
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“It was not Picard who committed 
the crime. He was in London at 
the time, and is there still.” 

““Ah! He said he was in the north 
of Paris when he was with me in the 
south. He is a liar. He blew up 
the shop.” 

“IT quite believe he planned it, 
but the deed was.done by another. 
It was done by Lamoine, who left 
for Brussels next morning and went 
to London by way of Antwerp. He 
is living with Picard in London at 
this moment.” 

“If you know that, why has 
neither of them been taken?” 

“To know is one thing; to be 
able to prove quite another. We 


cannot get these rascals from England 
merely on suspicion, and they will 
take good care not to set foot in 
France for some time to come.” 

are waiting for evidence, 


* You 
then ?”’ 
“We are waiting for evidence.” 

“ How do you expect to get it?” 

“We are having them watched. 
They are very quiet just now, but 
it won't be for long. Picard is 
too restless. Then we may arrest 
someone soon who will confess.” 

“Perhaps I could help. I am 
going to London. Will you give me 
Picard’s address ?” 

** Here is his address, but I think 
you had better leave the case alone. 
You do not know the language, 
and you may merely arouse his sus- 
picions if you interfere. Still, if 
you learn anything, communicate 
with me.” 

The former frank, honest expres- 
sion in Adolph’s eyes had given place 
to a look of cunning that appealed 
to the instincts of a French police- 
officer.. He thought something might 
come of this, and his instincts did 
not mislead him. 

Delore with great craftiness watched 
fhe door of the house in London, 
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taking care that no one should sus- 
pect his purpose. He saw Picard 
come out alone on several occasions, 
and once with another of -his own 
stripe, whom he took to be La- 
moine. 

One evening, when crossing Lei- 
cester Square, Picard was accosted 
by a stranger in his own language. 
Looking round with a start, he saw 
at his side a cringing tramp, worse 
than shabbily dressed. 

“* What did you say ?” asked Picard, 
with a tremor in his voice. 

“Could you assist a poor country- 
man ?’’ whined Delore. 

“IT have no money.” 

“Perhaps you could help me to 
get work. I don’t know the lan- 
guage, but I am a good workman.” 

“ How can I help you to work ? 
I have no work myself.” 

“I would be willing to work for 
nothing, if = could get a place to 
sleep in and something to eat.” 

“Why don’t you steal? I would 
if I were hungry. What are you 
afraid of ? Prison? It is no worse 
than tramping the streets hungry ; 
I know, for I have tried both. What 
is your trade?” 

“I am a watchmaker and a first- 
class workman, but I have pawned 
all my tools. I have tramped from 
Lyons, but there is nothing doing 
in my trade.” 

Picard looked at him suspiciously 
for a few moments. 

“Why did you accost me?” he 
asked at last. 

** I saw you were a fellow-country- 
man; Frenchmen have helped me 
from time to time.” 

“Let us: sit down on the bench. 
What is your name, and how long 
have you been in England?” 

‘My name is Adolph Carrier, and 
I have been in London three months.” 

“So long as that? How have 
you lived all that time ? ” 
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“Very poorly, as you may see. I 
sometimes get scraps from.the French 
restaurants, and I sleep where I 
can.” 

“Well, I think I can do better 
than that for you. Come with me.” 


Picard took Delore to his house, 
letting himself in with a latchkey. 
Nobody seemed to occupy the place 
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“* COULD YOU ASSIST A POOR COUNTRYMAN ?” 


but himself and Lamoine. He led 
the way to the top story, and 
opened a door that communicate. 
with a room entirely bare of furni- 
ture. Leaving Adolph there, Picard 
went downstairs again, and came 
ups shortly after with a lighted candle 
in his hand, followed by Lamoine, 
who carried a mattress. 
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“This will do for you for to- 
night,” said Picard, “‘ and to-morrow 
we will see if we can get you any 
work. Can you make clocks ?” 

“Oh, yes, and good ones.” 

“Very well. Give me a list of 
the tools and materials you need, 
and I will get them for you.” 

Picard wrote in a note-book the 


WHINED DELORE,” 


items Adoiph recited to him, Lamoine 
watching their new employé closely, 
but saying nothing. Next day a 
table and a chair were put into the 
room, and in the afternoon Picard 
brought in the tools and some sheets 
of brass. 

Picard and Lamoine were some- 
what suspicious of their recruit at 
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first, but he went on industriously 
with his task, and made no attempt 
to communicate with anybody. They 
soon saw that he was an expert 
workman, and a quiet, innocent, 
half-daft, harmless creature, so he 
was given other things to do, such 
as cleaning up their rooms and going 
errands for beer and other necessi- 
ties of life. 

When Adolph finished his first 
machine, he took it down to them 
and exhibited it with pardonable 
pride. There was a dial on it exactly 
like a clock, although it had but one 
hand. 

** Let us see it work,” said Picard ; 
“set it so that the bell will ring in 
three minutes.” 

Adolph did as requested, and stood 
back when the machine began to 
work with a scarcely audible tick- 
tick. Picard pulled out his watch, 
and exactly at the third minute the 
hammer fell on the bell. “ That is 
very satisfactory,” said Picard. ‘‘ Now 
can you make the next one slightly 
concave, so that a man may strap 
it under his coat without attracting 
attention ?. Such a shape is useful 
when passing the Customs.” 

“I can make it any shape you like, 
and thinner than this one if you 
wish it.” 


“Very well. 
a quart of beer, and we will drink 


Go out and get us 


to your success. Here is the money.” 

Adolph obeyed with his usual 
docility, staying out, however, some- 
what longer than usual. Picard, im- 
patient at the delay, spoke roughly 
to him when he returned, and ordered 
him to go upstairs to his work. Adolph 
departed meekly, leaving them to 
their beer. 

“See that you understand that 
machine, Lamoine,” said Picard. “ Set 
it at half an hour.” 

Lamoine, turning the hand to the 
figure VI on the dial, set the works 
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in motion, and to the accompaniment 
of its quiet tick-tick they drank their 
beer. 

“He seems to understand _ his 
business,’ said Lamoine. 

** Yes,’ answered Picard. ‘“‘ What 
heady stuff the English beer is! I 
wish we had some good French bock ; 
this makes me drowsy.” 

Lamoine did not answer; he was 
nodding in his chair. Picard threw 
himself down on his mattress in one 
corner of the room; Lamoine, when 
he slipped from his chair, muttered 
an oath, and lay where he fell. 

Twenty minutes later the door 
stealthily opened, and Adolph’s head 
cautiously reconnoitred the situation, 
coming into the silent apartment inch 
by inch, his crafty eyes rapidly search- 
ing the room and filling with mali- 
cious glee when he saw that every- 
thing was as he had planned. He 
entered quickly and closed the door 


‘softly behind him. He had a great 


coil of thin, strong cord in his hand. 
Approaching the sleeping men on 
tiptoe, he looked down on ‘them for 
a moment, wondering whether the 


drug had done its work sufficiently 


well for him to proceed. The ques- 
tion was settled for him with a 
suddenness that nearly unnerved him. 
An appalling clang of the bell, a 
startling sound that seemed loud 
enough to wake the dead, made him 
spring nearly to the ceiling. He 
dropped his rope and clung to the 
door in a panic of dread, his palpi- 
tating heart nearly suffocating him 
with its wild beating, staring with 
affrighted eyes at the machine which 
had given such an unexpected alarm. 
Slowly recovering command over him- 
self, he turned his gaze on the sleepers ; 
neither had moved ; both were breath- 
ing as heavily as ever. 

Pulling himself together, he turned 
his attention first to Picard, as the 
more dangerous man of the two, 
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should an awakening come before 
he was ready for it. He bound 
Picard’s wrists tightly together ; then 
his ankles, his knees, and his elbows. 
He next did the same with Lamoine. 
With great effort he got Picard 
in a seated position on his chair, 
tying him there with coil after coil 
of the cord. So anxious was he 
to make everything secure, that he 
somewhat overdid the business, mak- 
ing the two seem like seated mummies 
swathed in cord. The chairs he 
fastened immovably to the floor, 
then he stood back and gazed with 
a sigh at the two grim seated figures, 
with their heads drooping helplessly 
forward on their corded breasts, 
looking like silent effigies of the dead. 

Mopping his perspiring brow, 
Adolph now turned his attention 
to the machine that had startled 
him so when he first camein. He 


examined minutely its mechanism 
to see that everything was right. 
Going to the cupboard, he took up 
a false bottom and carefully lifted 
out a number of dynamite cartridges 
that the two sleepers had stolen 


from a French mine. These he ar- 
ranged in a battery, tying them 
together. He raised the hammer 
of the machine, and set the hand so 
that the blow would fall in sixty 
minutes after the machinery was set 
in motion. The whole deadly com- 
bination he placed on a small table, 
which he pushed close in front of the 
two sleeping men. 

This done, he sat dewn on a 
chair patiently to await the awaken- 
ing. The room was situated at the 
back of the house, and was almost 
painfully still, not a sound from 
the street penetrating to it. The 
candle burnt low, guttered and 
went out, but Adolph sat there 
and did. not. light another. The 
room was still only half in darkness, 
.or the moon shone brightly in at 
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the window, reminding Adolph that 
it was just a month since he had 
looked out on a moonlit street in 
Paris, while his brother lay murdered 
in the room below. The hours dragged 
along, and Adolph sat as immovable 
as the two figures before him. The 
square of moonlight at last illumin- 
ated the seated form of Picard, im- 
perceptibly climbing up, as the moon 
sank, until it touched his face.. He 
threw his head first to one side, then 
back, yawned, drew a deep breath, 
and tried to struggle. 

*“Lamoine!” he cried, “‘ Adolph ! 
What the devil is this? I say, here! 
Help! I am betrayed.” 

“Hush,” said Adolph, quietly. 
“Do not cry so loud. You will 
wake Lamoine, who is beside you. 
I am here ; wait till I light a candle, 
the moonlight is waning.” 

“ Adolph, you fiend, you are in 
league with the police.” 

“No, I am not. I will explain 
everything in a moment. Have 
patience.” Adolph lit a candle, and 
Picard, rolling his eyes, saw that 
the slowly awakening Lamoine was 
bound like himself. 

Lamoine, glaring at his partner 
and not understanding what had 
happened, hissed— 

“You have turned traitor, Picard; 
you have informed, curse you!” 

“Keep quiet, you fool. Don’t 
you see I am bound as tightly as 

ou.” 

“There has been no traitor and 
no informing, nor need of any. A 
month ago to-night, Picard, there 
was blown into eternity a good and 
honest man, who never harmed you 
or anyone. I am _ his _ brother 
I am Adolph Delore, who refused 
to make your infernal machine for 
you. I am much changed since 
then; but perhaps now you recog- 
nise me?” 

“I swear to God,” cried Picard, 
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“that 1 did not do it. I was in 
London at the time. I can prove 
it. There is no use in handing me 
over to the police, even though, 
perhaps, you think you can terrorise 
this poor wretch into lying against 
me.” 

“Pray to the God, whose name 
you so lightly use, that the police 
you fear may get you before I have 
done with you. In the police, strange 
as it may sound to yon, is your only 
hope; but they will have to come 
quickly if they are to save you. 
Picard, you have lived, perhaps, 
thirty-five years on this earth. The 
next hour of your life will be longer 
to you than all these years.” 

Adolph put the percussion cap 
in its place and started the mechan- 
ism. For a few moments its quiet 


tick-tick was the only sound heard 
in the room, the two bound men 
staring with wide-open eyes at the 


dial of the clock, while the horror of 
their position slowly broke upon them. 

Tick-tick, tick-tick, tick-tick, 
tick-tick, tick-tick, tick-tick. Each 
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man’s face paled, and rivulets of 
sweat ran down from their brows. 
Suddenly Picard raised his voice in 
an unearthly shriek. 

“I expected that,” said Adolph 
quietly. “I don’t think anyone 
can hear, but I will gag you both, 
so that no risks may be run.” When 
this was, done, he said: “I have 
set the clockwork at sixty minutes ; 
seven of those are already spent. 
There is still time enough for medi- 
tation and repentance. I place the 
candle here so that its rays will 
shine upon the dial. When you 
have made your own peace, pray 
for the souls of any you have sent 
into eternity without time for pre- 
paration.” 

Delore left the room as softly as 
he had entered it, and the doomed 
men tried ineffectually to cry out 
as they heard the key turning in 
the door. 

The authorities knew that some- 
one had perished in that explosion, 
but whether it was one man or two 
they could not tell. 
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RETROSPECTIVE FISHING 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


Illustrated by E. A. Krause 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 

Though thou the waters warp 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 


HEN the almanack decides 
W that the delights of many 
months shall cease and be 

gathered unto the past, it 

just as surely re-awakens those de- 
lights, even though they may have 
become a retrospective kind. It is in 
the “‘ close season ”’ that we open the 
pigeon-holes of memory just to have 
a peep at old friends, to dust them a 
little, it may be, and to replace them 
with all tenderness in the nooks which 


they have occupied for so long. His 
is a poor heart that must needs sigh, 
when the Spring comes, over the gun 
that is encased; or for the angling 
days that are gone when the rod is at 


rest upon the wall. And I hope that 
[ shall never have to number among 
my angling friends any of those who, 
after having left the trout stream to 
Winter, must immediately turn their 
attention to the gross fishes of the 
sea or the finny connoisseurs in dough- 
nuts which live in the chilly muddi- 
ness of some artificial pond. If I 
have no sympathy with such (to me) 
inconstant lovers, it is because I do 
not understand their capricious na- 
tures. To be off with the old and on 
with the new is to be most violently 
out of harmony with the beautiful 
ethics of angling. 

The trout-fisher, whose sport ever 
keepeth his soul alive, may spend 
many an enjoyable hour by the 
streams of Summer even when the 


January nor’-easter is howling about 
the chimney tops, and he listens to 
it from the grateful recesses of an 
easy-chair. For if imagination forms 
so great a part of the pleasures of 
angling—and we know that it does, 
that it accompanies every cast, every 
backache, as we cautiously crawl 
between rock and herbage in the chase 
of the wily trout—why should we not 
coax it to our side, so to speak, in the 
off season? Worse things may hap- 
pen to a man than toying with his 
imagination in the fireglow of Wnter ; 
the memory of less comforting things 
than the visions of those “‘ dear de- 
parted” ones which fought so gal- 
lantly in the buoyant waters of 
Spring may invade his mind. And 
retrospect is never so sweet, never so 
full of such abiding comfort, as when, 
in the angler’s dozing thoughts, it re- 
freshes and illumines with the old 
familiar glow the half-light of those 
dim days which stud like crystals 
that living seam threading the dark 
rock of the buried past. 

There is much more that might be 
said in favour of retrospective fishing. 
One runs no risk of contracting an 
old age pension in the form of rheu- 
matism, forexample. No one is ever 
likely to ask you, How many fish have 
you caught ? What friends did you 
meet ? Was the company at “‘ The 
Jolly Chub” so very entertaining, or 
did you manage to continue fishing 
for so many hours after dark ? You 
are spared the _ possibility of 
ever being called upon to reply to 
these somewhat awkward and rather 
silly questions. Only the very best 
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days are lived over again in fireside 
fishing ; only the bonniest trout re- 
membered. And the armchair, in- 
stead of impeding your angling pro- 
gress, seems to fold itself about you 
in a still more comforting way when 
the wind on the roof rises to a shriek 
and you fumble for your pipe, saying 
with due solemnity :— 


In Winter when the North wind blows, 

And bright drops hang on many a nose, 
And chilblains itch on schoolboys’ toes, 
Gtve me my pipe. 

When times are queer and friends grow cold, 

And butter’s dear, and women scold, 

And half my woes can not be told, 

Give me my pipe. 

It is true that waking moments 
may be somewhat rudely interrupted 
by a feminine voice, emphatic because 
of its so cleverly veiled curiosity, 
saying, “What were you talking 


about, John ?” to which your feeble 
pointing to the stuffed fish over the 
mantelpiece is an evidently unsatis- 


factory explanation. But still the 
compensation is there. You wake 
with a heart that is full of gratitude, 
however unwilling you may be to 
enter into lengthy explanations about 
the fact that trout are always called 
‘she ” when they are beautiful speci- 
mens—and are they not always beau- 
tiful and fascinating creatures ? Or, 
perhaps, when you think you have 
been fishing with uninterrupted joy 
for aseason or two, and have tumbled 
in confusion and hurt your shins upon 
the rocks which the bracken hide, 
you awaken to find that it is only 
John Junior who is vigorously clam- 
bering up your legs for a “‘ good-night ” 
caress. And when you have seen that 
your whisky has not been knocked 
over, you swear that you will make an 
angler of the little chap, too, some 
day. Thus, saving interruptions of 
this kind, the angler who “‘ communes 
with himself and searches out his 
spirit ’’—and the latter is not always 
contained in a bottle, as unkindly 
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readers may imagine—when the 
streams are ice-locked, the trout un- 
seen, and Winter lays her subduing 
hand upon the fretful life of the 
earth, is a man to be envied above 
many mortals. 

There is one grievous fault that I 
have to find with some of my angling 
brethren, which comes to me in these 
Winter evenings, and that is their 
partiality for the mummied remains 
of their “‘ great catches *” the stuffed 
fishes which, varnished and stiffened 
into the likeness of tan leather, are 
stuck among some atrocious creations 
in aquatic architecture, the whole en- 
closed in a glass case whose only re- 
deeming feature is that it is not one 
of the ‘‘ dome ” sort which repose on 
wool mats in musty parlours. It is 
true I possessed a stuffed fish at one 
time, as the reader may have ga- 
thered, but that was kept for a par- 
ticular purpose, which also may have 
been divined, but it was a fish which 
to me had no history, no romance, for 
I had not caught it, neither had I been 
guilty of having it stuffed. The fact 
of my possessing that fish, therefore, 
does not lessen my contempt for those 
anglers already referred to who boast 
of their shrivelled relics to their 
friends. That one who has ever seen 
a trout as it is taken from the landing- 
net; its fleeting harmonies of living 
colour more wonderful than the iri- 
descent hues of all the dolphins which 
have ever died, should possess and 
even pretend to admire one of these 
stuffed specimens fills me with sor- 
row —yea, almost indignation. There 
is only one possibfe excuse for dis- 
playing such a hideous effigy of the 
wonderful creature—which is, that it 
is conclusive evidence that the fish at 
one time reaily existed and that it is 
preserved for the express purpose of 
convincing sceptical people of the fact 
that, even in angling, truth is stranger 
than fiction. That there should live 
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in angler so hide-bound and pos- 
sessed of so warped an imagination 
is to require that relic of leather, 
sawdust, and spots of sealing-wax to 
emind him of the glamour of his 
‘greatest catch ” is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

The fireside trout-stream is a com- 
anion who_will talk with you of the 
‘airest and the pleasantest things of 
life. True it is, that when the nights 
ire still and the thin treble voice of 
he water comes through the frosted 
panes, we wonder how it fares with 
uur finny friends down there where 
the ice is sheeting the pools. And 


it is then, perhaps, that a shiver of 
compassion for them and _ their 
clammy, emaciated frames flutters 
through our warm and comfortable 
bodies, and we poke the fire involun- 
tarily. 

But it is generally of more 
consoling things that we dream and 
think. Of those who have shared our 
delight in some glad Spring morning 
when the March Browns were up ; 
who have shared our joy, too, when 
the first willow-wrens tinkled their 
soliloquys of love in the golden-tufted 
“palms.” Of the stream itself we 
may dream, its face radiant with a 
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greeting of smiles for the returning 
sun. Howit roars over the cataracts, 
laughs along the pebbly places, sud- 
denly grows silent, save for an in- 
voluntary, good-natured chuckle as it 
trips over a hidden stone, and sinks 
into the"broad bosom of some glassy 
pool. 
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We can feel the embrace of the sun- 
shine, which is never more beautiful 
than down along the river banks 
where the rushes grow green and 
strong, hear the Summer wind moving 
in the alder trees—in “the trees 
planted by the waterside whose leaf 
shall not wither.” 


“THE OLD GREY BRIDGE.” 


We may wander by the sedgy 
banks which the moorhen and the 
dragon-flies love, through the tas- 
selled reeds in whose grateful shade 
some old veteran trout lies in a dog’s 
sleep, waiting for passing dainties 
which the water bears towards him. 


Or the wind rises in wild blasts 
until the dark night wails like a 
lonely thing in pain, and we fee! 
the cold, damp breath “of the far 
mountains and are hurrying across 
the old grey bridge which leads for 
the valley and home. The rain pelts 
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and splutters upon the rocks, fleeting 
shafts of sunlight glimmer through 
the gloom, a torrent of brown water is 
raging beneath us, drenching clouds of 
vapour drive past only to be raked 
into fragments of silver grey by the 
grim old mountains who ever and 
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inon raise their thoughtful heads 
above the murk of the storm. And 
suddenly something reménds us of an 
old friend who has long entered the 
shadow-land. Is it that he, too, had 
known and loved the beat of the 
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storm in lonely places, the rush of 
many waters? But perhaps it is in 
the pale opal green of the morning 
sky, and the sleepy voices of the wak- 
ing rooks that used so often to send 
us hurrying to bed. And another 
stone is laid upon the cairn which 
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we have raised to his memory, 
and we go away silently and quickly, 
lest the full light of returning 
day shall rob our minds of the 
glamour and the flavour of those old 
times. 





AN ELEMENTAL GIRL 


By BARBARA CHEYNE 


{ Illustrated by E. S. Hardy 


Part II. 

ERONICA set about her quick 
change turn most systematic- 
ally. Giving the landlady Mr. 
Valentine Marshall’s card, she 

engaged very quiet lodgings on 
Campden Hill for her sister, Miss 
Vera Marshall, who was coming up 
from Devonshire in a week, and told 
her that some parcels would arrive for 
the young lady, as she had asked a 
friend to do some shopping for her 
before she came up. She then pro- 
ceeded to do her own shopping, 
choosing always different shops in 
different parts of London for her 
purchases. A black coat and skirt, 


quiet but very smart, came from 


Harrod’s; Sloane Street provided 
her with a few blouses; and her hat 
came from Regent Street. This last 
was a leap in the dark, as she could not 
try it on, and had to explain that it 
was a present. for a young lady friend. 
The shop girl was very obliging and 
tried it on herself. Silk stockings 
and gloves were easily obtained, but 
a toupée was a troublesome necessity. 
Veronica, with an air sufficiently 
awkward to be masculine, walked 
into a good hairdresser’s, and ex- 
plained that she wanted a really 
smart postiche, as she was going to 
take a lady’s part in some private 
theatricals. Trying on presented no 
obstacles with a cropped head, and 
presently, for an exorbitant price, she 
was suited with an absolutely natural- 
looking coiffure, which she took away 
in a box. 

On the day of her déménagement, 
she waited till dusk, and then, donning 
a skirt and concealing it with a long 


mackintosh—happily it was a_ wet 
evening—and telling her landlady she 
was going away for a week or two, she 
put herself and her portmanteau into 
a four-wheeler and told the cabman 
to drive to Victoria Station. Here 
she deposited the leather portmanteau 
containing her masculine garments, 
and then drove on to her new diggings. 
From her capacious pockets she pro- 
duced a pair of dog-skin gloves and a 
large chiffon veil, in which she 
shrouded her sailor hat, and, having 
tied it under her chin in a large bow, 
her head presented a_ tolerably 
feminine appearance. She then care- 
fully rolled up her nether garments, 
and, with the help of a hand-bag, out 
of which She produced her fare, she 
completely puzzled the cabman. 

** Blessed if I didn’t think she were 
a blooming bloke!” he commented 
to himself as he drove off, “‘ and 
behold she were a female.” 

The landlady, however, had no 
suspicions, masculine young women 
being not uncommon, though she was 
somewhat surprised at the elegant 
appearance of her lodger when, in the 
perfect coiffure and a fashionable tea- 
gown, she came down to the solitary 
dinner of fried sole and chicken which 
she had ordered, as the most likely 
meal for a lady traveller to command. 

The critical interview with Welles- 
ley Tincombe had now to be faced. 
Veronica provided herself with a very 
smart pair of shoes and purchased the 
latest thing in corsets. Altogether 
she was fairly pleased with her 
appearance on the eventful morning. 
The hat proved becoming, though a 
little audacious, and her eyes looked 
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intensely blue under its shadow. Her 
complexion had improved in London, 
and excitement gave her a becoming 
colour. Her straight, black brows 
were always piquant, and the lace 
about her white blouse softened the 
somewhat square chin and firm throat. 
Her feet and hands were large, though 
well-shaped, but well gloved and well 
booted they passed muster in these 
days of coarsely finished Dianas. 

“Am I looking nice, Mary ?”’ she 
chaffingly asked of the lodging-house 
maid, who was already her warm 
admirer. 

“That you are, Miss. Nobody 
wouldn’t know you in that hat and 
them shoes ! ” 

Veronica went off laughing in her 
jingling hansom. The crisp October 


morning suited the beauty of London, 
and although the trees in the. Park 
had only a few yellowish brown 
leaves hanging on them, the shops 


made up for the lack of colour by 
their brilliant display of dahlia and 
petunia tones. The baskets of the 
flower girls were gorgeous with chrys- 
anthemums ; everyone was walking 
briskly in -the sparkling autumn air, 
and the crowd had that alert, in- 
terested expression only seen in 
dwellers in big cities. The posters 
were unusually thrilling, and as 
Veronica leant forward to read them, 
she was surprised by a bold stare of 
admiration from a cad who was wait- 
ing at a crossing. 

“That old nuisance again,” she 
thought, colouring high ; “how I 
shall hate being a woman!” 

Hyde Park Corner was blocked, 
but she had allowed herself plenty of 
time and was idly watching the 
traffic, when, in a hansom coming the 
other way, she suddenly recognised 
\nthony Ashley. She stiffened in her 
seat. What bad luck! The first day 
she had become herself again ! What 
a fool she had been to attempt it ! 
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He was looking straight ahead, and 
had not seen her; but as the cabs 
moved on and crossed each other, she 
was sure he knew her. “ Ships that 
pass in the night,” she quoted, as her 
hansom bowled along. Was he follow- 
ing her? She looked out. No; in 
the throng of moving vehicles she 
could not see him or his cab. Her 
spirits rose with the sense of danger ; 
she was tingling all over with excite- 
ment. What a drive that was, along 
the Strand, through the City, and at 
last, dismounting, she ran up the 
grimy, broad stone staircase, and 
through the glass doors of Tincombe’s 
office. Anthony would not follow 
her there, she thought, as she looked 
laughingly over her shoulder. 

She had to puli herself together 
and assume a business-like demeanour 
before the clerks, as she presented one 
of them with a card—‘ Miss Vera 
Marshall ’”—which she had thought- 
fully had printed. 

Wellesley looked up sharply as she 
came in. He stood up and bowed. 
Veronica thought him better-looking, 
as she glanced at him with feminine 
eyes. i 

*“My brother told you I should 
call,” she began. She was perfectly 
cool and at her ease, and enjoyed the 
slight confusion of her friend at being 
confronted by this _ self-possessed 
young woman. 

“He said he would bring you,” 
was his reply. 

Veronica laughed. ‘“‘I hated being 
brought, so-I stole a march on poor 
old Val and just came.” 

It was very well done, but the black 
eyes opposite her were sharp and the 
brain behind them acute. 

“You are remarkably like your 
brother,” said the stockbroker. 

“IT don’t know him from my look- 
ing-glass,” was the careless answer. 
“You know we are twins ? ” 

Tincombe turned business-like, “ I 
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know nothing of Marshall’s family,” 
he said. “I understand you have 
just™come back from New Zealand, 
where you have been staying with 
friends. Have you had any expe- 
rience of business ? ” 

** A little,” said Veronica, modestly. 
‘“‘T did some typing for my friend’s 
husband out there; he was in busi- 
ness, so I picked up something by the 
way, and sometimes I interviewed his 
clients.” 

‘** What sort of business ? ” 

“‘ Dry goods store,” said . Veronica, 
audaciously. 

“And your parents?” enquired 
Tincombe blandly. “ Marshall told 
me he had quarrelled with them, but 
will they like their only daughter 
going into business with an un- 
married man of no particular charac- 
ter?” 

Veronica actually blushed. 

“I am quite able to take care of 


myself, thank you; and I quarrelled 
with my parents at the same time as 
Val did.” 

“Yes ; and no doubt your brother 
will look after you,” said Wellesley, 


with a scornful inflexion. Then, 
briskly and with a complete change of 
manner —*‘ Look here, Val, this won’t 
do, old chap; it’s too thin. Why, 
the police would interfere! Did you 
think you could take me in?” 

“T’ve done it so long, you see,” 
said the girl, with equal quickness. 
She was quite prepared for this dis- 
covery. “ This is the real me: Valen- 
tine was the sham.” 

Tincombe fell back in his chair 
really overcome by surprise. The 
truth convinced him; there had 
always been something strange about 
his friend Valentine, and though no 
suspicion had ever crossed his mind— 
how should it ?—he had always felt 
a difference between Marshall and 
other young men, a difference which 
attracted him, but which he- had 
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never been able to seize. Now the 
girl opposite to him was quite abso- 
lutely natural, voice, manner, and 
attitudes—a rather masculine young 
woman, but a woman to her finger 
tips. ar 

“Lummy !” he exclaimed at last, 
wiping his brow: “‘ You must excuse 
me, Miss Marshall, but I can’t get 
over it.” 

It was extraordinary how much 
more vulgar he became directly he 
knew himself to be talking to a 
woman. Veronica almost hated 
him. 

“How on earth did you keep it 
up?” he went on. “ None of the 
clerks guessed it, and none of the 
girls at Marlow! Wonderful how 
you deceived your own sex.” 

‘“* They never liked me,” said Vero- 
nica, candidly. 

** What, not little Jessie?” Here 
Tincombe went into a roar of laughter, 
slapping his knee and going off again 
and again at the recollection. 

The girl’s effrontery pleased him. 
He looked at her admiringly, but 
quite frankly. 

** Well, you have got nerve! And 
the clothes!”»—here he went off 
again. 

** It’s much easier to be a man than 
a woman,” said Veronica. ‘“ Think 
of all the shams we have to keep up, 
and how we have to be always pre- 
tending something or other. If you 
can act the woman, it’s easy enough 
to act the man! Besides, I had 
always been trying, ever since I 
could toddle, to be a boy. That’s 
why I shocked everybody so. Noone 
would have minded, if I had carried 
on in feminine fashion, how bad I 
was. It is much more unpopular to 
be eccentric than to be wicked.” 

“ Right-o !”’ said Tincombe. “* Well, 
I am not conventional, and hanged if 
I think I could get on without you in 
this plot. What’s your figure ? ” 
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“Leave it to you,” said she. 
‘ Make it a living wage.” 

“Can you drive ?”’ he asked. 

** Rather!” said the girl, straight- 
ening herself involuntarily. “I have 
driven everything from the old pony 
who spun round and round in the 
governess cart at sight of a wheel- 
barrow to the M.F.H.’s coach.” 

* Well, I shall set up a buggy, and 
send you round to persuade fellows 
to take up this pneumatic hub.” 

** Nonsense,” she said. ‘* Put the 
hub on a motor and I’ll drive that. 
Y’ll take them for spins in the city 
traffic and scare their souls out of 
them. When I bring them home 
they’ll be so glad I have saved their 
lives they will go in for anything.” 

‘“* By Jove, that’s the very thing! 
How long will you take to learn ? ” 

“IT can drive with the chauffeur 
until I have learnt. Ihave driven a 
motor a bit at home, only nobody 
knew.’ 

Oe ol, here’s your quarter’s screw,” 
handing her a substantial cheque. 
‘Tell me your address,” taking out 
a pencil, “and I will let you know 
when we start business.” He looked 
up surprised at her momentary hesi- 
tation. 

At. last she said, firmly—‘‘I shall 
come round to the office every day 
and do a bit of work for you. I can 
sit here and see folks when you are 
out. My rooms are rather out of the 
way.” 

“IT see. No more music-halls or 
suppers,” said he. ‘ Well, perhaps 
you’re right, but it’s a bit dull.” 

““I’m in despair, old man,” she 
said, reaching out a firm, well-gloved 
hand, “I tell you it’s an awful bore 
being a woman ; but you would have 
it.” 

-‘* Did you always mean to tell me, 
or did you mean to go on pretending 
you were your own sister.” 

“T had not made up my mind,” she 
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said. ‘“‘I wanted to see how the cat 
jumped. It’s just as well you found 
me out ; pussy always gets out of the 
bag somehow.” 

He looked at her admiringly, as she 
strolled out of the office without so 
much as a glance in his direction. 
‘** She’ll do ; no nonsense about her,” 
he mused. And as he sat there think- 
ing, the hard lines smoothed them- 
selves out, the black eyes softened, 
and the thin brown hands played a 
meditative tattoo on the arms of his 
office chair. But it was not of 
Veronica he was thinking; another 
woman, older, but infinitely more in- 
teresting and attractive, held his 
heart. Wellesley Tincombe was one 
of those men who lead two lives— 
wide-awake, daylight, unsentimental, 
business existence, and, behind. or 
above that, a life of unselfish, un- 
worldly, unrewarded devotion to some 
woman who may, or may not, be 
worth it. 

Nearly a year had passed. The 
pneumatic hub buzzed round. It 
had some slight improvement on 
the original patent, whose inventor 
starved whilst Vera, motoring in her 
landaulette through the crowded city, 
drew all eyes by her fearless driving 
and handsome face. She used every 
means, fair and unfair, to push her 
partner’s goods, and Wellesley picked 


up one or two other motor specialities - 


which went as well as the hub. Vera 
rescued a millionaire one day from a 
broken down cab, and drove him 
home to Park Lane, and amused him 
so well by the way that he volunteered 
to float the “ Hub of the Universe 
Company,” and did so, and Wellesley 
and Vera were well on the way to 
wealth. 

But Vera was bored. She had a 
good enough time in business hours, 
but afterwards what was she to do 


_ with herself? Her dog was the only 


companion she allowed herself; her 
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men friends did not offer to introduce 
her to their wives and sisters, nor did 
she want to know them. She felt 
she was looked upon as Wellesley’s 
mistress, and she alone knew that he 
had never crossed her threshold. Once 
or twice he had taken her to the 
play; but her evenings were dull, 
and her week ends duller. 

One Saturday Tincombe asked her 
if she would drive with him in ‘the 
motor the next day to see a friend 
of his who lived at Richmond. 

** Rather—wouldn’t she just ! ” 

It was midsummer. Kensington 
was oppressive ; Richmond sounded 
attractive, and Wells was good com- 
pany. She met him in her best vein 
of camaraderie, when she called for 
him at his lodgings in Duke Street. 
They spun along High Street and 
over the Bridge at Hammersmith, 
across Barnes Common, up Rich- 
mond Hill, and across the Park under 
the big shady trees, where Veronica 
turned and asked him for the first 
time who they were going to see. 

‘** An old friend of mine,” said he. 
‘A lady living alone. She sees very 
few people, but she is interested in 
you and asked me to bring you.” 

Vera figured to herself a comfort- 
able, middle-aged Jewess, and drove 
carelessly on to meet her fate, to 
learn for the first time in her life what 
love meant, and to experience it in 
the guise of friendship for a woman 
who had left few who had known her 
indifferent, and who had changed the 
course of many lives. 

By Wellesley’s direction, they 
pulled up at the gate of a pretty 
white house covered with creepers, 
and standing alone in a gay garden. 
Without ringing, he led the way 
through a curious hall into a drawing- 
room, which looked like a cave under 
the sea, so green, so cool, so still it 
was. 

From the depths of this mermaid’s 
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haunt a lady rose to greet them, who 
held out long, cool, alluring hands and 
spoke slowly, in a voice like chiming 
bells. Veronica, utterly unimagina- 
tive though she was, felt some charm 
stealing over her, and although she 
generally resented strangeness, with 
the brutal resentment which stupid 
people feel for what they can’t under- 
stand, she yet felt. some curious 
sympathy gaining upon her as this 
slim sorceress, letting her grey eyes 
rest upon her, seemed to be seeking 
the soul which Veronica was scarcely 
conscious of possessing. 

Wellesley was explaining in how 
short a time they had come from 
town, and Veronica felt amazed at 
the terms of easy,intimacy on which 
he seemed to be with this rare crea- 
ture. The hostess invited them to 
stay where they were for tea, as the 
room was cooler than the garden, and 
they found it awaiting them on an 
Arab table in little Chinese cups, iced 
and with a slice of lemon floating on 
each. 

Tincombe’s conversation flowed on, 


_ He seemed to be telling Mrs. De Lisle 


how he had employed every minute 
of his time since he had seen her last. 
Veronica found the atmosphere more 
and more dreamy. She made no 
effort to talk, and presently Mrs. De 
Lisle said to Wellesley, with what 
seemed to Veronica a sort of divine 
impertinence: “ Hasn’t this motor- 
ette of yours learnt to speak yet.? ” 
Suddenly the girl was conscious of 
the stiffness of her attitude, her 
common-place clothes, her ungracious 
manners. This was how the Siren 
saw her—a sort of hard-driving, tear- 
ing machine, smelling of petrol. She 
should see that if she was a machine 
she was worked by thought. She 
joined in the talk, which happened to 
be about business, and, putting into 
it that shrewd, caustic humour which 
her male friends admired, she soon led 
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the conversation, and hardly realised 
how carefully Mrs. De Lisle was ob- 
serving her. Tincombe was delighted 
at finding they were getting on so 
well, and took up the part of drawing 
Vera out, making her tell her best 
stories and give her best sketches of 
the queer people she met in the way 
of business. Mrs. De Lisle’s silvery 
laugh rang out often. 

Presently they strolled out into the 
garden. It seemed this sorceress had 


the art of making strange things flower, 


luxuriantly ; everything blossomed 
more and bigger with her than else- 
where, and nowhere could be seen the 
ugly gaps and crude colours which 
disfigure the plots which most people 
call gardens. A gum cistus spread 


all its blossoms to the evening air, a 
tangle of jasmine and marigolds sug- 
gested an Indian atmosphere. Olean- 
ders in pots, against a background of 
vines, set her talking of Italy, and a 


trellis of late-flowering white roses, 
which she called a Luini background, 
made a setting fit for her own charm- 
ing figure. 

All this, again, made Vera feel 
ashamed and afraid, and her astonish- 
ment was great at finding Wellesley 
quite at home in this paradise. The 
Oriental in him somehow dropped its 
everyday coat of vulgarity, and 
showed itself in an Eastern garb of 
poetic feeling. Vera saw that he 
loved this woman, and it was her first 
glimpse of what love might be to a 
man. She knew now why old Wells 
had always treated her so respect- 
fully and made it possible for her to 
work with him. It was this beautiful 
influence in his life which made him 
different to other men. Her heart 
warmed to them both, and for the 
first time she felt the thrill of a true, 
unselfish emotion. 

Mrs. De Lisle was graciously pleased 
at the sight of the motor. Turning to 
Tincombe,she suggested that he might 
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stay and smoke a cigar whilst Vera 
took her for a drive, and that both 
should then dine with her and spend 
a cool evening in the garden. . They 
agreed eagerly, and when ‘Mrs. De 
Lisle reappeared, in a hat which 
betrayed its Parisian origin by the 
way its uncommonness harmonised 
with its wearer’s beauty, Vera was 
childishly pleased to tuck her into 
the motor and show her how the 
‘*motorette ’”’ could steer and turn 
and back and drive smoothly and 
easily through the leafy glades of the 
Park. 

“It’s like being a bird,” said 
Rhoda De Lisle. ‘“ I think it must be 
nice to be a ‘motorette.’ Did you 
think me insufferable ? I only said 
it to make you talk.” 

Vera had again been rather silent, 
and now she turned her calm blue 
eyes kindly on her passenger and 
said: ‘‘ You mustn’t try to fascinate 
the man at the wheel, please ; if you 
do, you may be driven into the ditch ; 
but you are the only woman I ever 
wanted to talk to. May I come and 
see you some day by myself ? ” 

Mrs. De Lisle’s permission was 
charmingly given, and Vera deposited 
her safely at her own garden-gate, 
put up the motor, and came in to 
dinner cool and business-like out- 
wardly, but really greatly stirred by 
this new influence that had come into 
her life. 

Dinner over—they had it in the 
garden—Vera and Wellesley drove 
back together. For the first time he 
let her see something of his real self 
and how his whole life was attuned 
and harmonized by his love for this 
woman. 

Yes, he told her, Rhoda De Lisle 
was a Jewess—one of his own people. 
She was married quite young to a 
man she adored, not one of them. 
He was made by her money and 
despised her race, and was withal a 
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gambler. Together they frequented 
every foreign place where he could 
itisfy his craving. Wellesley met 
them first at Monte Carlo, without 
money enough to pay their hotel bill. 
Her capital was so tightly tied up by 
the business-like old money-lender 
who was her father, that her husband 
could not even borrow money on it, 
and roundly he cursed the good 
old man’s memory. But all their 
income and his own fortune found its 
way tothe tables. The hotel-keepers 
knew them well, and knew they 
would be paid when quarter-day 
came round; but they had been 
moved out of their sumptuous 
Southern suite into a dull north bed- 
room. She was the victim of her 
husband’s ill-temper when he had no 
more money to lose, and she could 
not take him away out of the sight 
of temptation until her dividends 
were due. He was like a dog with 


hydrophobia chained up in sight of 


water. ‘“‘ Do go and see her and be 
kind to her,”’ one of his-relations had 
written to him; and with that un- 
failing comradeship which the Chosen 
People show to each’ other all the 
world over, he had left a card, and, 
being refused admittance, he had got 
introduced to her one day as she sat 
in front of a screen of tea-roses in 
sight of the violet-blue sea. ‘‘ Though 
younger then, she looked far more 
worn and tired than she does now,” 
he said. And he soon found what a 
hell upon earth her life was. The 
man was carelessly kind to her 
mostly, but betrayed her openly, and 
as She adored him, the sight of his 
gradual deterioration was torture to 
her. The effort she was always 
making to keep him at what she felt 
to be his true level was heart-break- 
ing. She and Tincombe became fast 
friends, and between them they got 
De Lisle away to Grasse. Here, 
knowing he had no money to play 
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with, the fever left him, and he 
became his own good-looking, debon- 
naire self, enjoying expeditions, taking 
long walks amongst the beautiful 
hills and exploring the old walled 
towns perched on their summits. 
Rhoda, delighted to see him so well 
and happy, gave Wellesley credit for 
the transformation, and they spent 
some weeks together on the Riviera, 
keeping out of reach of the danger 
spots and revelling in sunshine, moon- 
shine, and the crystalline atmosphere. 
Wellesley knew, long before they 
parted, that his heart was hopelessly 
given to this exquisite woman whom 
he had befriended, as a man who had 
rescued a mermaid cast up on the 
shore might know himself entangled 
in her golden tresses ; as the man who 
has kissed La Belle Dame sans merci 
knows himself for ever in her thrall. 
But what mattered it so long as he 
could help her, be near her, be of use 
to her ? 

One night she had been singing to 
them : a heavenly voice and the musi- 
cal gift of her people were not the 
least of her many charms. He and 
she leant over a stone balustrade 
which the warm moonlight turned to 
marble; below them lay a climbing 
mass of rose camelia, each blossom 
on its dark glossy green leaves 
looking like a great white moth just 
ready to fly. She told him that they 
were going back to England at once ; 
her dividends had come and here was 
the money he had lent them at that 
dreadful time. They were due at 
Newmarket; De Lisle had become 
restless again ; he knew she had some 
money. No! He must not come 
with them; it could not go on for 
ever ; he must go back to his friends 
and his life. She must face her fate 
alone—that is to say, with her 
husband! In vain he pleaded; all 
he could obtain was a promise that if 
she really wanted him she would 
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trust him and let him know. She 
had always kept her word; whenever 
things were at their worst a summons 
would come for him, and this faithful 
soul would ungrudgingly go to the 
help of the woman who gave him only 
friendship in return. “ But then,” 
he said, “‘ what friendship, what 
tenderness! God only knows what 
she has been to me!” 

De Lisle went from bad to worse. 
The gambling fever grew on him; 
he took to drink; he ill-used~his 
wife, and at last the mania which 
she had always suspected to be latent 
developed itself, and he became 
really mad, so mad that he was now 
in an asylum playing cards all day for 
counters with a nurse. His still de- 
voted wife lived near, so that she 
might see him every day. And this 
was the mystery of her secluded life 
and Wellesley’s unspoken, unrewarded 
service ! 

Veronica was touched. Even her 
hard, cold nature could understand 
the self sacrifice of this man, denying 
himself wife and children to serve 
this woman who had not even a heart 
to give him in return. 

** You’re a good fellow, Wells, and 
I always knew it,” she said, as they 
parted, and she held out her hand to 
him. “ You know how to treat 
women, and that says a lot for a 
man.” 

Tincombe flushed a little under his 
dark skin. “I took you there be- 
cause you might perhaps amuse her, 
and you seemed a bit lonely your- 
self.” 

Veronica smiled somewhat ruefully. 
** So I, too, have my uses,” she said. 
And, hailing a cab, she had _ herself 
driven to her lonely lodgings. 

She was not long before she made 
her way to Mrs. De Lisle’s house 
alone. Tincombe had told her the 
lady had expressed a desire to see her. 
Veronica found her, dressed in grey 
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linen with a shady hat, tying up her 
roses. She smiled as Veronica came 
up the garden path. 

“So there you are, strange girl,” 


‘she said, in the honeyed tones which 


took away all rudeness from her 
speech. ‘Why have you come, I 
wonder, to see a lone creature like 
me? Isit to please Wellesley ? ” 

“No; to please myself,” said 
Veronica, bluntly. 

And the lady spoke again more 
gravely, “‘ Poor soul! You want a 
woman friend.” 

“| thought it was you who wanted 
me; I never want anyone,” said the 
girl proudly. 

“Well, then, perhaps I do want 
you. But what shall I do with you 
now I’ve got you? Come and see 
my Poets’ Garden. This is the 
Shelley bit, ‘ All bordered with lilies 
and delicate bells.’ Here are the 
‘fabled asphodels’ and the ‘sweet 
tuber rose; the sweetest flower on 
earth that blows.’ And _ here is 
Shakespeare’s bank, ‘whereon the 
wild thyme blows ’—‘ quite over-cano- 
pied,’ you see, ‘with lush woodbine, 
with sweet musk roses and with 
eglantine.’” Wordsworth only liked 
wildflowers. His daffodils have done 
dancing, and my heart, too, but there 
are violets by a mossy stone for him. 
Browning has the little plant that 
‘starts up green’ with the one drop 
of red blood in its heart. These, | 
think, are the blue desert lilies that 
David twisted round his harp when 
he played to Saul; and here are the 
wind flowers, that nod their heads 
like the Venetian ladies to Galuppi’s 
music. Tennyson was too Early 
Victorian to care for flowers, but here 
are Rossetti’s yellow Surf Poppies 
and Mary Robinson, a special favour- 
ite of mine, has a ‘ Handful of 
Honeysuckle.” But I am_ boring 
you.” 

Veronica wondered why she wasn’t, 
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and mumbled something about have 
ing seen no flowers since she picked 
them out of her mother’s garden. 

“Your mother?” said Rhoda, 
turning her sea green eyes upon her. 
‘“*Have you a mother ? ” 

“Why not?” said Veronica ; 
** most people have.” 

‘Wellesley told me you had quar- 
relled with your people, and I pic- 
tured a stern loveless home, a father 
absorbed in his own business. Why 
did you run away ?” 

Nothing this woman did or said 
sounded violent or rude. Veronica 
laughed shortly.  ‘‘ Boredom,” she 
said, ‘‘sheer boredom. I had done 
everything tiresome and annoying 
that I could think of, till it had ceased 
to be amusing, and I wanted to be 
free to live my own life without let 
or hindrance, without being always 
tied down by propriety and rules and 
regulations.” 

‘“* Who does not want to be free ?” 
asked Rhoda. “The mistake is to 
think circumstances bind us. Really 
we shut the door ourselves and cry 
because we are in the dark, when we 
have only to get out of the windows 
into the sunlight and fresh air to help 
ourselves with both hands to splen- 
dour and wisdom and riches.” 

“Ah,” said the girl, “that is all 
very well for ideal creatures like you, 
who can live on beautiful thoughts in 
Poets’ Gardens——’ She stopped 
at the look on the .other woman’s 
face. 

“IT have lived in Hell,” she said ; 
‘but the windows were always open 
towards the dawn.” 

The two women clasped hands, and 
sitting down on a garden bench, Mrs. 
De Lisle drew from Veronica ali the 
story of her escapade. Her silvery 
laugh rang out as the girl told of her 
freaks in man’s attire, of her mis- 
takes and her successes, and then, 
grown grave, “ Oh, that poor mother 
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at home,” she said. ‘“‘ At least write 
to her.” 

“Not yet,” said Veronica. “‘ They 
are so stupid, they would tease me to 
go back. I should never have any 
peace.” 

And Rhoda De Lisle forbore to 
press her for the moment. 

“* Why did you want to be aman ? ” 
she asked. 

‘“* Because I wanted to do things 
and see things for myself. And 
then—the freedom of trousers !| Think 
how many harmless things a man 
can do that a woman can’t! I 
could walk about the streets at night, 
go to music halls and billiard saloons 
with Wells, study the crowds at the 
Crystal Palace on a Bank Holiday 
or at race meetings, come in when I 
liked and go out when I liked, and 
never look in a looking-glass to see 
if my hat was straight.” 

Mrs. De Lisle laughed. 


** And why change back again ? ” 

“Well, you see, I wasn’t making 
enough money ; I wanted to get on. 
Wellesley offered a good berth to a 
decent-looking girl and it struck me | 
was perhaps neglecting my natural 


advantages. A business woman was 
more out of the common than a busi- 
ness man, and I wanted to see if | 
could manage men. But ’—clench- 
ing her hands—‘‘ I hate it. It is low 
and false. I don’t really want 
triumphs of that sort; I want to 
succeed because I am ’cute and clever, 
not because of my sex, or because | 
have blue eyes. At every turn it 
meets me, this sex business. A man 
says ‘ No,’ and I argue with him ; he 
grows grumpier and grumpier ; I pay 
him a little compliment and look 
admiringly at him, and he is ready 
to be made a fool of directly. He 
won’t take up my wares, and I look 
tired and disappointed and go away 
submissively, and he calls me back. 
Or I toss my head and look offended, 
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und show him I think him a brute, 
and he is pleased to show me he isn’t. 
No man ever talks naturally to a 
woman. It was such fun to be behind 
the scenes, and they weren’t half as 
bad as I expected ”—meditatively— 
‘ really they are good, simple-minded 
‘ellows mostly, and old Wells is one 
f the best.” 

“That he is,” assented Mrs. De 
Lisle, warmly; and in heart she 
ionged that he might marry this girl 
vho seemed such a good comrade for 
him ; for in the not far distant future, 
she saw herself free and knew she 
would not be satisfied if she re- 
warded Tincombe for his long and 
faithful service, yet knew not how 
io let him go unrewarded. 

From this moment Veronica spent 
more and more time with Rhoda, 
learning to love and admire her as 
she had never loved or admired any 
human being in her life. She grew 
more tender and more sensitive, more 
attractive, too, as her manners and 
expression softened. Meanwhile busi- 
ness hummed. Tincombe was growing 
rich, and Veronica, lucky as ever in 
her speculations, had increased her 
capital and was trying to persuade 
Mrs. De Lisle to go abroad with her 
for a holiday. But Rhoda knew she 
must not leave her post—the poor 
lunatic, though the doctors saw no 
change, was, to his wife’s eyes, visibly 
failing. She spent more and more 
time with him and talked more and 
more to Veronica of old days, the 
early days of her passion. 

“I know,” she said to the girl, 
“that he and I are really one. I 
must wait here, whilst he learns more. 
| cannot go far without him, and 
somehow and somewhere I shall meet 
ind help him again, though I have 
failed this time.” 

** You fail, you angel!” said Vero- 
nica; ‘‘ why, you are the sacrifice.” 

“ That is the sign of failure, dear, 
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not as people foolishly think, the hall- 
mark of success. Voluntary sacrifice 
may be an object-lesson, but involun- 
tary useless sacrifice shows that we 
have taken the wrong turn and have 
to go back again to find the way.” 

Veronica did not understand, but 
she worshipped, and her, affection 
became ever more and more a stay to 
the woman she loved; her caustic 
boyish wit amused her friend and her 
honest outlook on life refreshed her. 

One day she went with Rhoda to 
see the poor wreck who was still her 
husband. He looked up from his 
game of “ beggar my neighbour” as 
the two women entered. The nurse, 
bored to death, rose with a perfunc- 
tory remark, and Vera noted the 
blear eyes, the shaking hand, and the 
shrunk figure on which the clothes 
hung loosely. Rhoda had brought 
him some grapes and he clutched 
them eagerly and scolded like a 
monkey as she tried to take away the 
stalks from him. Veronica turned 
away her head, tears in her eyes, but 
looked again in wonder at the way 
in which this exquisite woman soothed 
the poor maniac and gently bore 
with his petulance and cunning. 
Veronica wanted to come away, but 
the wife stayed on as long as she was 
allowed and even begged for a few 
minutes more, though the patient 
showed no joy in her presence. 

Now all this time business was 
flourishing exceedingly, and it oc- 
curred to Wellesley’s shrewd mind, 
the side of him on which his Jewish 
vulgarity came out, that the moment 
had come for what he called “‘ a bust.” 
Veronica, when she joined him, had 
made him promise her that neither 
her name nor her picture should ever 
appear in print; but he had for- 
gotten or he chose to forget all that. 
She had never given him her photo- 
graph, but she had one done for Mrs. 
De Lisle, and it stood on her table ina 
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silver frame—it was easy for Tin- 
combe to take its number and _ the 
photographer’s name. He ordered 
some copies in Vera’s name, got a 
literary friend to write a really in- 
teresting account of the business, with 
Miss Vera Marshall’s share in its 
success. Her ideas were exploited, 
her methods discussed, the reporter 
went round to her customers and got 
fatuous accounts of their interviews 
with her. They got their money 
value, so they were all in a good 
temper with her. The article was 
illustrated by some snapshots Welles- 
ley had taken of Vera driving the 
motor and her portrait quite large with 
her name underneath. The paper he 
chose to publish in was The Sporting 
Woman, the very paper Veronica’s 
family took in in their country home. 

The day it appeared, Veronica 
travelled by electric train to the city, 


and, waiting on the platform, she 
looked carelessly at the- illustrated 
papers swaying on a string. There 
was her own likeness staring at her 


from the open page. Shecould hardly 
believe her eyes, or control herself 
enough to pay sixpence for a copy of 
the paper. She hurled herself into a 
first-class carriage, careless of where 
the train was taking her, and read 
the blatant, vulgar article—no worse 
than, hundreds she had read and 
laughed at, but with the dates, the 
portrait, the description of her manner 
and methods, the name and number 
of Wellesley’s office. She knew that to 
her father’s eyes she stood revealed, 
under the thin disguise of a change of 
name. 

“Fool that I was to go back to 
women’s clothes—fool to trust that 
ass Wellesley ! But the photograph— 
where did he get it? I never gave 
him one when I had it done for 
Rhoda.” 

Rhoda! The name awoke a sus- 
picion. Had she supplied the photo- 
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graph ? Written the article, perhaps ? 
She had always urged Veronica to 
communicate with her people. Only 
the other day she had put it strongly, 
even been quite hurt at the girl’s re- 
fusals. So this was the way she had 
chosen of forcing her hand! 

Veronica was hurt to the soul. This 
woman was the first human being she 
had ever trusted. It was with a burn- 
ing sense of injury that she felt she had 
been betrayed. The girl had not been 
impervious to her reasoning ; she had 
really meant to return home some day 
in the not far distant future, when her 
affairs were flourishing, when, per- 
haps, she had started a business of 
her own. To be betrayed by the one 
person she loved! To be ignomi- 
niously revealed against her will, re- 
proached, persuaded, bullied—never ! 
She would never stand-it ! 

Mechanically she got out at the 
Mansion House Station, and with the 
paper in her hand walked to Bucklers- 
bury and into Tincombe’s office. 

He laughed somewhat nervously as 
she entered, and found him sitting 
with the accusing paper before_him. 
But he laughed no more after a glance 
at her set white face, as, in a few 
trenchant words, she told him that 
their connection was at an end, the 
bond broken by his unfair action. 

“* Do you realize,” she asked, “ that 
my father is in the train at this 
moment on his way to seé you, to 
question you, as to our relations ? 
That is the beastly paper they take 
in. My mother is always down early ; 
she opens it at breakfast. There is a 
train at ten my father could catch. 
He will be here about three, and h: 
will find me gone—gone, you under- 
stand, and you will never hear of me 
again. I meant soon to let them 
know what I was about, but at my 
own time; and now to be betrayed 
by that vulgar flaring thing, confirm- 
ing all their worst suspicions, giving 
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them a hold on me all 
round. It’s a pity you are 
uot agentleman, Wellesley. 
You will never know quite 
iow badly you have be-- 
haved.” And, leaving him 
stuttering and stammering 
some excuse, she walked 
(irmly out of the office and 
out of his life. 

“Confound her _ tan- 
trums,” he said between 
his teeth. ‘“‘ Let her come 
to herself and she can take 
her own time about it.” 

He did his work as 
usual; went out to lunch 
and came back again; did 
some more work; looked 

the clock, thinking of 
leaving off, when, just as 
Veronica had predicted, a 
clerk knocked. at the door, 
announcing a gentleman 
who must see him at 
once on urgent business. 
lincombe had not believed 
the girl’s prophecy and 
had put it out of his head, 
and he felt himself quite 
unprepared to meet the 
apparition of Vera’s indig- 
nant parent. : 

Tell him to call again,” 
he said, mechanically ; 
then, realizing it was no 
use—“ Let him come in,” he said, 
and a tall, grave, middle-aged man 
entered. 

He recognized the likeness to Vera, 
and felt himself all at once quite cool 
and collected. After all, he had 

eated her remarkably well, and if 

ie article should be the means of 
‘estoring her to her parents, why, so 
nuch the better. He looked straight 
at Mr. Milnes, who, in return, looked 
very straight at him. Again, Tin- 
combe recognized the dark blue eyes 
and straight black brows. 


See 
“THERE WAS HER OWN LIKENESS STARING AT HER."’ 


Mr. Milnes pointed to The Sporting 


Woman lying on the table. “ You 
have a young lady working in your 
office, calling herself Miss Vera Mar- 
shall. Can I see her?” 

“Miss Vera Marshall is out at 
present. Ido not suppose she will be 
here until to-morrow. Can you leave 
amessage?” =~ t4 

Mr. Milnes’s eyebrows drew together. 
“Sir, I have reason to believe, from 
that portrait, that the lady in ques- 
tion is my daughter. Will you kindly 
give me her address?” He was 
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breathing hard but controlling him- 
self absolutely. 

“TI am sorry, but I do not know 
it,’ said Tincombe. 

““What,” thundered Mr. Milnes, 
** you ask me to believe that a young 
woman works with you on such inti- 
mate lines, makes money for you, 
‘ shares your schemes, and, for all I 
know, your pleasures, and then that 
you do not know her address ? ” 

“My dear sir,” said Tincombe, 
placing both hands on the edge of 
the table and bending forward so as 
to look the angry father straight in 
the face, “the lady, if she is your 
daughter, is a lady of the greatest 
circumspéction, and what I have said, 
though strange, is absolutely true,” 

Mr, Milnes gasped. He sat upright 
and his face cleared. He would have 
liked to shake hands with the man 


before him, but the time was not 
yet. 
‘“* Mr. Tincombe,” he said, “if that 
is your name ”—Mr. Tincombe bowed 
—‘‘my daughter left home nearly a 
year ago, quite suddenly, without a 
word to tell us why she had gone, or. 


where she had gone to. We suffered 
great anxiety and distress on her 
account. Her mother has been quite 
broken down by sorrow. There had 
been no home troubles to cause her to 
leave us. The young man to whom 
she was to have been married is as 
much in the dark as any of us. The 
article and the portrait in the paper 
form the first clue we have obtained 
to her whereabouts. I came away, 
as you see, directly I saw them, and 
now I must beg of you not to tell my 
daughter of my visit, but to detain her 
in this office to-morrow morning till 
I arrive and to accord me an interview 
with her.” He rose as he spoke, but 
Tincombe laid his hand on his arm. 
“Stay, sir,” he said. ‘* When Miss 
Vera Marshall entered my business 
she asked me to promise that I would 
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not in any way advertise her name or 
position in the papers, because she did 
not wish to be traced by her relations.” 

** Did she give you any reason why 
she was afraid of us ?” 

*“* Frankly, she was not afraid. She 
said she was bored by you all.” 

The father winced. ‘Go on,” he 
said. 

“Well, really, 1 forgot all about 
this fad. The Editor of The Sporting 
Woman who had met her here came 
and asked me for copy. I saw a 
chance of doing a good thing for the 
business. I procured her photo from 
a lady friend, gave the reporter chap 
a few hints, and he worked it up into 
the article which has given your 
young lady so much offence.” 

“ Offence?” said Mr. Milnes. 
“Then you have seen her ?” 

“Yes, about ten o’clock. She 
walked into this office, told me 
practically that I was a mean hound, 
broke off all connection with the 
business, for which I can prosecute 
her if I like, and walked out of this 
office saying that I should never see 
or hear from her again; and from 
what I know. of the young woman, | 
should think she was very likely to 
keep her word.” 

“Good gracious! ”’ said Mr. Milnes, 
plumping down into his chair. ‘‘And 
you don’t know her address ? ” 

Thetwo men looked at each other, 
completely done. Tincombe laughed 
a short angry laugh, which seemed to 
say he had had enough of Mr. Milnes 
and his daughter ; but, really, he was 
very sorry for the man opposite him, 
who looked quite old and tired all at 
once. 
Literally that is exactly the state 
of the case,” he said. 

‘““ What is to be done?” queried 
Mr. Milnes, dejectedly. 

Tincombe thought for a minute or 
two. 

“ The lady from whom I got the 























“* WHAT! YOU ASK MEZTOSBELIEVE THAT4YOUaDO NOT KNOW HER7ADDRESS ?’ 
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photograph may know where she 
lives,”’ he said. 

“‘ For heaven’s sake let us go to her 
at once,” said the father. “‘ That head- 
strong minx of mine will lead us a 
pretty dance before we have done 
with her unless we can catch her 
now.” 

“* Well,” said Tincombe reluctantly, 
“I will drive with you to Mrs. De 
Lisle’s,” and they started in a fast 
hansom for Richmond. 

Rhoda heard their tale with dismay, 
and with some inward astonishment 
that Veronica had not come straight 
to her with her grievance. 

‘* This is serious,” she said. Yes, 
she knew the girl’s address, but as 
she had promised never to reveal it 
to aliving soul—she smiled—the only 
thing to be done was to go there at 
once herself. Would the other two 
please stay where they were till she 
came back ? 

“ You will bring Veronica with you, 
I hope,” said Mr. Milnes. “ Please 
tell her from me that all we want is 
to know she is safe. There can be no 
thought of capturing her or putting 
any pressure on her to return home.” 

Mrs. De Lisle shook her head 
“* Vera knows how to resist pressure,” 
she said, gravely. 

“You surely don’t think she would 
disappear again?” The men were 
looking astonished. 

“Why not?” she asked. “ You 
two gentlemen do not seem to have 
managed things very judiciously.” 
And letting fly this feminine shaft she 
swished out of the room and into the 
fast hansom and had herself driven 
to Veronica’s lodgings. 

In about an hour she was back 
again. She seemed to the two men 
like a messenger of fate in a Greek 
play. She stretched out her hand, 
dramatically. “Gone,” she said. 
“No letter, no message. She went 
home straight from your office, Wel- 
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lesley, packed all her clothes, and her 
very few belongings. Paid her bill, 
told the landlady she was going away 
for a fortnight’s holiday, told the cab- 
man to drive to Hyde Park Corner, 
and that is all!” 

Wellesley Tincombe took up his 
hat. “I don’t see that I can be of 
any further use,” he said, “I am 
dining out.” Before he got to the 
door of the room the postman’s 
knock resounded through the house. 

“There may be a letter,” said 
Rhoda. 

“ There is,” he replied, as, putting 
his head out of the door he took from 
the maid one of Vera’s square business- 
like envelopes, with the red seal 
which was one of her few affectations. 
The poor harassed father turned quite 
pale, as Mrs. De Lisle opened and 
read it. 

She turned swiftly upon Tincombe. 
“Did you steal my photograph for 
that vulgar thing,” she asked, point- 
ing to the paper. 

“Good Lord!” groaned the wor- 
ried Tincombe. ‘ Yes, I did, and I 
wish I had never seen the confounded 
girl or her photograph, and I sincerely 
hope I never may again.” And with 
that he went out banging the door 
behind him. 


Rhoda flushed ever so slightly, but 
sat down quietly beside Mr. Miines, 


and laid her hand on his. Even then 
he noticed what a ‘beautiful hand it 
was and how its rings became it. 
“* The hand of consolation,” Wellesley 
always called it. She put Veronica’s 
letter before him :— 

“Dear Rhoda,” it began. “! 
never trusted a woman before and ! 
never will again. You betrayed me 
and gave my photograph to that 
hound Wellesley. You, and-~ you 
only, knew that I did not want to be 
ignominiously found out and con- 
fronted, that I wanted to take my 
own time of making myself known to 
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my family, when my escapade should 
have justified itself by success, when 
{ could announce myself independent 
ind prosperous. And now, from some 
neddlesome sense of duty, you have 
xnocked down my house of cards and 
eft me shelterless and by your 
reachery friendless. I suppose you 
nd Wellesley are laughing over the 
vay you have trapped me. Well, I 
im not caught yet. Look for me !— 
Yours, VERA.” 

“* Of course, it is ridiculously exag- 
erated,” said Rhoda, wiping her eyes, 
‘ but the poor child really trusted me. 
she was putting out the first little 
‘endrils of affection, very shyly and 
very reluctantly, and now she has 
s+hut-up again, and gone back into her 
shell, and goodness knows what mad 
rank she won’t be up to!.” 
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“* My dear lady,” said Mr. Milnes, 
clasping the white hand which still 
lay on his, “you have nothing to 
reproach yourself with.”” Men are so 
fond of encouraging women thus! 
*“* The girl is so heartless and so im- 
possible that she must go her own 
way.” 

“She will,” thought Rhoda. 

“It comforts me to find that so far 
she has found friends such as you and 
Mr. Tincombe ; at least, she seems to 
know how to take care of herself. I 
shall return home to-night and make 
no further effort to trace her. She 
knows where to find me if she wants 
me.” 

And return home he did by the 
next train; Veronica vanished from 
London, and the “‘ Hub of the Uni- 
verse’ knew her no more. 


(To be concluded.) 





MY DUTCH GARDEN. 


By AUGUSTA HANCOCK, 


Oh, my little prim Dutch garden, set about with hedge of yew, 

With its peacocks quaintly-fashion’d, sombre-plumag'd 'gainst the blue, 
You’re so fair with bud and blossom, nodding in the wind to-day, 

That I'd fain, the world forgetting, in your peaceful pleasaunce stay. 


Tulip-cups all rose and golden, jorquil-stars of pearl and snow, 

Swing and sway in splendid sunshine, where the breezes come and go, 
Hyacinths like bells for fairies,sweet narcissi white as moon, 

Open in those quaint old borders in the golden light of noon. 


Daffodils with lifted trumpets keep the way for passing Spring, 
’Mid the rose-flush’d bloom of almond, silver-throated blackbirds sing, 
Crocus-flow’rs are mauve and amber, scillas like a sea of blue, 
And to me, my heart’s quaint garden, there's no spot on earth like you, 





THE TRUTH ABOUT GERALD 
WOLCOTT 


By LAURENCE ENFIELD 


Lilustrated by C. B. Humble 


critics in their opinion that the 

recently published biography of 

Gerald Wolcott is a well-written 
book. I have perused the volume 
myself with both pleasure and profit. 
Talented works of fiction have always 
interested me, and I admit that the 
book forms, as some of the papers 
have said, a noble and stirring example 
to those who are young and ambitious, 
as showing to what eminence a 
man may attain by dogged persever- 
ance in the face of difficulty, when 
united with the talents which we all 
admit Gerald Wolcott possessed. 

The biographer, James Gourley, 
was a talented newspaper man, an 
expert in descriptive writing, yet no 
one knew better than he that Gerald 
Wolcott’s rise to fame was not en- 
tirely because of his mental qualities, 
but owing rather to his muscles than 
his mind. I do not allude to the well- 
remembered nobility of Gerald Wol- 
cott’s presence on the stage, for he was 
an ideal Hamlet, a p'cturesque Riche- 
lieu, and a most subtle lago. What I 
refer to is rather his physical prowess, 
and that is touched upon but once in 
the biography where, on page 67, the 
reader will find some slight allusion 
to his strength. 

Of course, we now can never know, 
as Geurley and Wolcott are both 
gone (Gourley did not live to see the 
last proofs of his book through the 
press, which is a fact to be deplored, 
because no one would have enjoyed its 


| QUITE agree with the literary 


success better than Gourley, attribut- 
ing it, no doubt, to the popularity of 
the actor rather than to his own 
picturesque style of writing, for such 
was the modesty of this clever artist 
in words): in the circumstances, as I 
was about to say, no one can know 
why Gourley suppressed what seems 
to me so interesting a chapter in the 
life of Gerald Wolcott, for he well 
knew its value as a_ picturesque 
episode, and the fact that he 
did not use it when he might well 
have done so, Wolcott being dead, 
indicates that the actor forbade him 
to touch upon this phase of his life, 
and loyally Gourley respected the 
request. 

Gourley says in his introduction to 
the book that he first met the actor 
in New York. This statement is rather 
a play on words. He first met the 
actor there, no doubt, and first knew 
him there as Gerald Wolcott, but 
years before he had encountered the 
same mar under his real name, at a 
time when he was connected with the 
stage, and yet no actor. I cannot set 
down the particulars in the vivid 
language Gourley would have used, 
making the scene live again before the 
reader’s eyes, but I must just do 
the best I can, acting as reporter for 
Gourley’s own words, for he was even 
more brilliant as a raconteur than as a 
writer—a combination seldom found. 
Indeed, if I were to turn biographer, 
as Gourley did in the latter years of 
his life, the setting down of his sayings 
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and doings would 
be more attractive 
to me than recount- 
ing the successes 
even of the greatest 
actor. 

Gourley was too 
brilliant to be suc- 
cessful: others 
reaped the benefit 
of his genius and 
wondered why he 
touchel the very 
skirts of great suc- 
cess only to have 
them whisked away 
from him. There 
must have been a 
strain of gipsy 


blood in Gourley’s 
veins, for he was 
ever on the move. 
He was always sure 


of a job 


on any 
paper to whose 
editor he applied, 
for, although he 
never attained the 
celebrity of various 
men of the Press, 
his work was very 
well known. 
Gourley started 
several papers of' 
his own. mostly 
weekly sheets, and when they lived, 
they lived to profit somebody else, 
and when they died, they always 
died on Gourley’s hands. A 
cheerful, uncomplaining fellow, opti- 
mistic and a fascinating story-teller, 
ever ready to hold out a helping 
hand to a friend, or even to an enemy, 
always certain that he was on the 
verge of a great success, and always 
letting go too soon or holding on tco 
long. And to think that he died and 
left a book in its fourteenth edition ! 
Not a soul to whom the publisher can 
pay the ever-accumulating royalties, 


so YOI 


ARE THE MAN WHO FLUNG THE PHRASE AT ME TO-NIGHT 


for Gourley, the friend of everyone, 
had no known relatives on earth, 
which seems an irony of fate. 

But, as I said at the beginning, it was 
not about Gourley that I intended to 
write, although I find myself drifting 
in that direction. I am well aware 
that the friends of Gerald Wolcott 
will claim that the success of the 
biography rises through public in- 
terest in the great actor, but I very 
much doubt if such is the case. The 
volume itself is absorbingly interest- 
ing ; indeed, Gourley could not have 
written of a microbe witheut imbuing 
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it with everything that is love- 
able. 

Among other interests that Gourley 
had taken up in his varied career was, 
of course, the theatrical profession. 
His acquaintance with newspaper men 
was so extensive that naturally he 
made an excellent advance agent, and 
often he held forth on the brilliant 
prospects of a company that had 
already gone on the rocks, for it was 
always Gourley’s luck to be associated 
with some company approaching its 
break-up. 

One evening, Gourley was in the 
office of a paper seeking a job when 
there was no vacancy. Finally, some- 
one asked him to go to the theatre. 
Gerald Wolcott was to appear that 
night as Hamlet, and Gourley’s enter- 
tainer held that Wolcott was a coming 
man, although he admitted sadly that 
he had been a long time on the way. 

There was a scant audience, and the 
man who had invited Gourley stayed 
but a short time, as was his custom, 
for he had often seen Wolcott in that 
part, and his notice was already 
written, even to the phrase, “ a small 
but discriminating audience”; a 
phrase which is the horror of the box- 
office. Gourley, however, stayed on 


in the theatre, to the other’s amaze- ° 


ment, for he had admitted, as they 
walked along, that Hamlet was not 
enough up-to-date to suit him. It 
was not that this Hamlet had awak- 
ened new appreciation in Gourley’s 
mind, but because from the moment 
the actor came on the stage, Gourley 
was haunted by an idea, an idea which 
would not accept any definite locality ; 
that somewhere and in exceptional 
circumstances he had met this man 
Wolcott before; so when the other 
left his place in the circle, Gourley, 
between the acts, moved to one of the 
empty seats next the orchestra to 
study the man more closely and 
arrive at some solution of the problem. 
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All at once a quick movement of 
Hamlet, as he talked with his mother, 
flashed through Gourley’s remem- 
brance and illuminated a hall in San 
Francisco twenty years before. As 
Hamlet turned to kill the unfortunate, 
inopportune Polonius, Gourley, ab- 
sorbed in his thought and unconscious 
that he spoke aloud, cried, ‘‘ No, you 
don’t !” and Hamlet nearly dropped 
his sword, drawing in his breath with 
a gasp. The actor darted one quick 
apprehensive look over the small 
audience, then heroically pulled him- 
self together and went on with his 
work. 

Gourley gazed steadily at the play, 
but saw little of it, living again the 
years gone by. He recognised in 
Gerald Wolcott a Nick Bingley, cham- 
pion wrestler of America, then in the 
first flush of his youth, skilful and 
irresistible. As Gourley remembered, 
the champion sat in a room, being 
fanned with an outspread towel, 
evidently in a state of collapse. His 
eyes were closed, his mouth open, and 
he drew in his breath mechanically at 
long intervals. 

“He'll be all right in a minute,” 
said the manager. “It’s no use 
questioning him ; he can’t talk to you 
now.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Bingley, in a 
feeble whisper, using the phrase of 
his hard-pressed opponent. A faint 
smile was on his lips as he opened his 
eyes, and he again repeated the phrase 
his opponent had so often made use 
of, and which had become the cant 
sentence of the night. 

“Newspaper man?” inquired 
Bingley. ‘‘ What is it you want to 
know ? I can talk, if you give me a 
drink of something.” 

“Not yet,” said the manager. 

“* When do you think you’ll be able 
to meet him again ? ” persisted Gour- 
ley. 

The wrestler shook his head, 
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“IT shall never meet 
ends my 


him. This 
wrestling.” 
“Nonsense!” said 
Gourley. ‘“‘ Your nerve 
has gone for the mo- 
ment, and no wonder, 
but it will be all right 
again after_a day or two. 
Why, you are not going 
to give up the diamond 
belt ?” 
Again the wrestler 
smiled faintly and shook 
his head, 
“He may have the 
belt,” he said. “‘ He’s a 
good man ; the best man 
[ever met; I never want 
‘9 meet such another.” 
When these reminis- 
cences had finished per- 
colating through Gour- 
ley’s mind, the drama on 
the stage before him had 
ended and the few dozens 
of people in the audi- 
torlum were making 
their way into the street. 
Gourley, however, did 
not go out with the 
others. He knew his 
way as instinctively in a strange 
theatre as in a strange newspaper 
office. Passing round and open- 
ing a forbidden door, he found 
himself behind the scenes, and, 
with unerring instinct, he found 
Gerald Wolcott sitting in an arm- 
chair in much the same attitude that 
he had left him years before in the 
hall in San Francisco.. It was the 
pose of a tired, disappointed man, 
not thrown, yet weary of the game. 
Why endeavour to play Hamlet to a 
generation that wanted real water- 
alls, blue fire, and crimson light, 
varied with old jokes. The times 
vere out of joint. The actor raised 
his languid eyes as Gourley en- 


“ WOLCOTT WAS IN SPLENDID FORM.” 


tered and closed the door behind 
him. 

** Well, Nick Bingley,” said the in- 
comer. 

The same tired smile wreathed the 
lips of Hamlet that had greeted 
Gourley from the wrestler’s face on 
the night that ended the great, but 
inconclusive contest. 

“So you are the man who flung 
the phrase at me to-night,” said the 
actor. ‘* You saw me, I understand, 
enacting a different role in San 
Francisco ? ” 

“Yes,” said Gourley, brightly, 
“with more money in the house.” 

* Alas! yes,” murmured Wolcott, 
dolefully. “But am I so little 
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changed that you recognise me even 
in make up ? ” 

“ It was a motion of your shoulders 
that 1 recognised, not your face. 
Your face, if you will forgive me 
saying so, is much more refined than 
it was when you were a wrestler.” 

“Thank you,” replied Wolcott, 
without enthusiasm. “ But in re- 
cognising me you have shown your- 
self to have a better memory than I. 
Were you one of the audience that 
night ?” 

“TI interviewed you just after the 
struggle. It was to me you said you 
would never wrestle again.” 

“Ah, I said that to you, did I? 
Well, I was woefully wrong. I have 


been doing nothing but wrestle ever 
since, and with an even more im- 
placable opponent than he of that 
night, wrestling with bitter ill-luck, 
so perhaps you come in time to hear 
me say I will give up acting.” 


‘*T have come instead to beg the 
position of your advance agent,” said 
Gourley. 

‘“* Advance agent ?”’ said Wolcott, 
half-sadly. “‘ I suppose some actors 
do possess such a luxury, but I cannot 
afford one. Nor do I really need one. 
The Press has always been kind to me, 
and I have sheaves of appreciative 
notices. I don’t precisely know what 
it is I lack, but certainly it is not an 
advance agent.” 

“ There’s where you are wrong,” 
cried Gourley, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Now 
let me tell you my qualifications for 
the position. I don’t suppose there’s 
a man——” 

‘“* Pardon me,” interrupted Wolcott, 
‘but first let me tell you the one dis- 
qualification on my own part that 
will far outweigh all your advan- 
tages—whatever they may be. It is 
this—I have not the money to pay 
you. You saw the audience to-night. 
Well, there’s your answer.” 

“Asa matter of fact, Mr. Wolcott, 
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that is no answer at all. Of course 
I never have any money of my own. 
and so I shall need a little sometimes ; 
but the hotel men all know me and 
they know I'll get the money from 
somewhere, sometime ; even if I didn’t, 
they wouldn’t mind: they’re good 
fellows. Now, you are the greatest 
actor I ever saw, small audience or 
not, and if you'll tell me the biggest 
house you ever had, Ill draw my pay 
on the basis of a percentage over that ; 
the percentage I leave you to name. 
The plain fact is, Mr. Wolcott, you 
are badly managed, and I propose to 
manage you well.” 

“Your terms are certainly reason- 
able,” replied Wolcott, “ but there 
are still obstacles in the way. In the 
first place, I am the head of a Shake- 
spearian combination, and I must not 
take on any new, popular dramas, 
even if there is money in them. Iam 
going to succeed or fail as a Shake- 
spearian actor.” 

“Oh, of course, of course,” replied 
Jim, bnoyantly. “If you think I 
shall interfere with you in any way, 
you are making a mistake.” 

“Another thing,” continued the 
actor, with a smile, “I am not going 
to descend to popular advertising. 
This is the Gerald Wolcott Company, 
and not a circus.” 

“TI quite understand, and nothing 
will be done that you can object to ; 
still, I should like to have some in- 
fluence in the arranging of the plays.” 

“Ah,” said the actor, freezing 
again. 

“You don’t like that, but, never- 
theless, I submit that great as Hamlet 
undoubtedly is, it isn’t what you 
would call a cheerful play.” 

** No, it is not.” 

“There is too much murder and 
general gloom about it. A_ tired 
business man, when he goes to the 
theatre, wants something to brighten 
him up;. therefore he goes to the 
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Carleton Comedy Company, and 
takes his wife with him. Now I 
propose to leave ‘Hamlet,’ until 
Saturday night, when the business 
man has Sunday to recover. We can 
open with ‘As You Like It.’ You 
wouldn’t object to that, would you, 
Mr. Wolcott ? ” 

** Oh, no.” 

“Very well; that is settled. Do 
you regularly engage a wrestler, or 
do you secure one when you need 
one ?” 

“We secure a wrestler when we 
need one, but I am not going to 
change ‘As You Like It’ into a 
wrestling match, you know.” 

“Of course not,” said 
soothingly. “Then it is a. 
gain ? ” 

The actor smiled a discouraged 
smile as he shook hands with Gourley, 
and after the enthusiastic man had 
gone, remembered that he had not 
even asked him his name. 

When Gourley entered the office of 
the Daily Gazette, a friend shouted : 
“Where did you spring from, 
Gourley ? Coming on the paper 
again ?” 

“No,” replied Gourley. “ I’m ad- 
vance agent for the Gerald Wolcott 
Combination.” 

**Oh, Wolcott’s no good—doesn’t 
draw.” 

* That is truth to a certain extent. 
I haven’t had any salary from him 
since I began.” 

“‘ Then why don’t you join the staff 
of some paper ? ” 

“It’s about that I wanted to see 
you. The fact is, I want to put up 
a little game on Wolcott, who is a 
haughty beggar. You’d think he 
owned the earth, yet he can’t draw a 
paying house.” 

‘““What’s your game ?” asked the 
other, alert for anything new. 

** You see, Wolcott opens next week 
in‘ As You LikeIt.’ Inthe beginning 


Gourley 
bar- 
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of this play there is a wrestling 
scene, you know.” 

“I didn’t know,” 
other. 

“Well, it is there, just the same. 
Of course, Wolcott is an actor, of 
sorts, and he doesn’t know anything 
about wrestling, so it’s usually a very 
poor scene. The engaged wrestler 
comes up, Orlando clenches him, 
turns him over gently, and on to the 
floor with him. I am going to en- 
gage a real wrestler ; I wish you could 
recommend me a good rough and 
tumble wrestler, who would simply 
throw Wolcott over his head and 
paralyse the play. It would be great 
fun for the audience.” 

‘““Tommy Sloan’s your man,” said 
the other, with enthusiasm. 

The two went out together to the 
haunt of Tommy Sloan. They picked 
up two or three congenial spirits on 
the way, to whom the plot was con- 
fidentially disclosed. 

“Tommy Sloan can’t throw any- 
thing,” said one contemptuously. 
** Jack Bond is your man, he would 
toss Wolcott in fine style.” 

** Jack!” said another, in scorn. 

‘Let us organise a wrestling match 
here, between Bond and Sloan, and 
the man that wins shall tackle 
Gerald Wolcott,” proposed Gourley. 
“Of course you'll keep quiet about 
this,” he concluded. 

“ Oh, of course, of course,” they all 
said, unanimously. 

There was a good audience to see 
the match between Tommy Sloan and 
Jack Bond, and Tommy quite 
justified the sporting editor’s predic- 
tion, throwing Bond twice consecu- 
tively ; not, however, without some 
difficulty. Sloan accepted the posi- 
tion Of wrestler in ‘“‘ As You Like It,” 
and Gourley delivered a short address, 
stating the situation, and asking them 
all to keep silent about it. 

For a_ secret, the matter 


replied the 


Was 
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discussed more universally than might 
have been expected. On the night 
when Gerald Wolcott, dressed as 
Orlando, came to the peep-hole of the 
curtain and placed his eye to the 
aperture, he was amazed at what he 
beheld. 

The theatre was packed from the 


“NO, YOU DON'T, HE SAID, 


furthest corner of the upper gallery 
to the front row by the orchestra. 
Before the play began the box-office 
put out the notice “‘ House Full.” 
Wolcott was in splendid form that 
night. The lavish and somewhat in- 
discriminate applause of the great 
audience seemed to inspire him. When 


Tommy Sloan, as Charles the Wrestler, 
came on, he was received with a burst 
of enthusiasm which might have put 
Wolcott in some suspicion of the real 
state of things, were it not that an 
actor, like a magnet, draws everything 
to himself, and is a very self-centered. 
man. The moment they clenched, 


‘YOU MUST STICK BY ME.’” 

Orlando felt himself in a grip of iron, 
and, taken by surprise, was very 
nearly thrown. | As he recovered him- 
self, staggering, back, there arose a 
shout of delight from the gallery. 
The unexpected opposition, coming 
on Wolcott’s exaltation, roused his 
old wrestling spirit, and as the two 
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men struggled up and down the stage, 
the other actors pressed back against 
the scenery to be out of the way. But 
Wolcott was out of practice, and his 
wind was not as sound as-it had been 
years before, and after a most severe 
tussle that brought beads of sweat on 
his brow, he found himself down on 
one knee, and Sloan pressing him hard 
to lay him over backward prone on the 
boards. In the storm of applause, 
Wolcott was enabled to speak to his 
opponent unheard by any of the 
audience, 

“‘ Look here, ny man,” he said, in 
quick gasps, “ you are not to throw 
me, you know; I’m to throw you.” 

‘“* Well, do it, then,”’ replied Sloan, 
between his set teeth. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” growled 
Wolcott, then his old trick came back 
to him. He whipped out sideways; 
almost from under Sloan, whirled him 
round in transit, and down went 
Sloan’s broad back on the boards, 
Wolcott standing erect over the pros- 
trate body with heaving chest. The 
audience rose and cheered. Never 
before had Shakespeare been so en- 
thusiastically received, and the frantic 
ipplause saved the break in the play, 
for the Duke Frederic, standing with 
his back against the painted canvas 
forest, was so astounded at the contest 
that he forgot he had to cry “No 
more, no more,” until a sharp whisper 
‘rom Wolcott reminded him, and then 
the audience having calmed down, 
ould not but laugh when Wolcott 
himself said: “‘ Yes, I beseech your 
grace, I am not yet well breathed,” 
because it was quite palpable from 
his heavy breathing that he was as 
near done out as any man could well 
be. Then, when the Duke, bending 

ver the prostre*e man, said : 
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** How dost thou, Charles ?”’ there 
was truth in the other actor’s re- 
sponse, “‘ He cannot speak, my lord,” 

It was announced in the papers 
that because of the numerous dis- 
appointments, “As You Like It” 
would be repeated on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Asa matter of fact, this 
play occupied the boards for some 
time, Tommy Sloan and Jack Bond 
taking the part of Charles on 
alternate nights, always doing their 
best, but always being thrown. 

And thus Gourley, prince of agents, 
worked up local pride in every town 
they visited, and Gerald Wolcott came 
at last to be not only a rich man, 
but a magnificent actor as well. 

His admirers may say what they 
like—I am one of them myself—but 
it seems to me it is an indication of 
his unbounded conceit or else a slur 
on his intelligence, that never did he 
suspect the game that Gourley was 
playing. 

When the mercurial Gourley came 
to the actor and’said he had concluded 
to leave business management and 
take up his old newspaper duties, the 
actor looked at him with a kindly 
gleam in his eye. 

“No, you don’t,” he said, whereat 
Gourley smiled. “ You’ve been the 
making of me somehow, and you must 
stick by me.” 

And stick by him Gourley did until 
the actor’s sudden death on the stage. 
And thus he came to write Gerald 
Wolcott’s biography, and I have no 
doubt it was at Wolcott’s request that 
he left out of the book all reference 
to wrestling. But I hold it should be 
written if only to do justice to a man 
ever kindly to others, although I can- 
not tell the incidents as graphically 
as Gourley himself would have done, 

















BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF HOUSE 


AND GARDEN, 


MODERN HOMES 


By T. 


RAFFLES DAVISON 


XX.—‘* FLAGCOURT ”’ 


HIS house forms a good illus- 
tration of the great improve- 


ment which has come over 

many of our _ suburban 
homes where it has been thought 
worth while to obtain the services of 
a capable architect, instead of leaving 
the result to the taste of the speculat- 
ing owner or builder. In the bulk 
of the new suburban houses, of course, 
we see only the hand of the latter, 
and as this looms largely in the public 
eye, the advance in architecture is apt 
to be measured by the general public 
from the worst examples. 

The usual thing is a 


modest effects of traditional work of 
what is styled the Queen Anne and 
Georgian period. It may lack variety 
and interest, but it is at least sane, 
homely, and innocent of fuss and 
swagger, as befits the private house. 
One has only to contrast the quiet 
homeliness of the old houses in the 
countryside almost anywhere in Eng- 
land with the average suburban home, 
to realise how completely the tradition 
of sensible and artistic building has 
been lost. Those charming little 
groups of red brick and tile buildings 





hotch - potch of features 
copied from better work, 
with an entire absence of 
good proportion, and a 
vulgar insistence on stupid 
and meaningless ornament. 
Far better than this stuff 
are the quiet and 
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which adorn the farms in 
Surrey and Sussex, and the 





quaint, low - spreading stone = 
houses of old Lancashire and 

Yorkshire, with mullioned win- 

dows and stone roofs, do not 

shout theircharms and attrac- 

tions as we come upon them, 

but blend in delightful rest- 

fulness with the landscape. 

Meaningless gables built up to con- 
tain—nothing ; spikey ‘ turrets and 
dormer windows; ingenious excres- 
censes which have no justification 
either for use or beauty, are the things 
with which suburban buildings have 
familiarised us, and though the great 
bulk of it is due to the ignorance of 
the unprofessional, it must be ad- 
mitted that architects are not as a 
‘lass free from blame. Yet if the 
public will insist on having home-like 
homes, free from vulgar swagger and 
false affectations of art, they can 
certainly be supplied, for we can 
reckon nowadays on a fairly large 
supply of architectural skill which is 
content to do honest, unpretentious 
ind simple artistic building of houses, 
instead of trying to make every new 
louse outvie its neighbour in uncom- 
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mon treatment, to secure as large a 
share of notice as possible. 

The country home herewith pub- 
lished has not- been designed for 
exhibition purposes, and it is not an 
attempt to secure attention by any- 
thing uncommon in plan or elevation, 
but ‘it is an example of everyday 
practice from the work of a busy 
architect. “ Flagcourt” is just being 
completed at Tadworth, which may be 
classed as suburban London, though it 
is some sixteen miles from London 
Bridge. , 

Tadworth is 600 feet above sea 
level, has a gravel soil, a good supply 
of water and a fine breezy common 
of some 2,600 acres. What could 
one wish for more, so long as it is 
easy to get at? In an interesting 
little booklet on the place, Mr. Charles 
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VIEW FROM THE GARDEN. 


Ford says that in a 1595 map Tad- 
worth is marked together with Beach- 
worth (Betchworth) and Darcking 
(Dorking). The lord of the manor 
of Tadworth was William de Braiose, 
and is mentioned in Doomsday Book. 
There are fine views from Tadworth, 
and altogether it is one of the desir- 
able localities for modest country 
homes. 

If my readers consult the plan they 
will see that the changing conditions 


of modern life are recognised at 
“Flagcourt ” in the making of a hall 
parlour and bringing the billiard- 
room within the general economy, 
encouraging its use as a parlour 
instead of ostracising it by leading 
down to it through a long discon- 
necting corridor, or otherwise placing 
it as much in the background as 
possible. 
The 


service 


and = kitchen 
and the 


dining-room 
are well placed, 
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THE BILLIARD-ROOM. 


enclosed yard space leading up to 
garage or coach-house has_ the 
pleasant result in the elevational 
treatment of spreading the general 
group of building in agreeable and 
picturesque fashion. 

My sketches give some idea of 
the sensible and simple treatment 
of the interior, shewing enough 
of constructional decoration to give 
jnterest without any too great reliance 





on the adventitious aid of paper and 
paint. In these pleasant interiors 
we have broad-spreading windows 
suited to the country view, and the 
low proportions’ so conducive to an 
effect of cosiness and comfort. A 
home like this only needs to be fur- 
nished with tasteful simplicity to be 
as good in its way as the finest home 
in the land. 

The materials for the exterior are 
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stucco walls, with a brown stone slating 
on the roofs, which tone well together, 
and the chimneys are built of a 
brownish red brick, harmonising with 
the stone roofing. 

The garden promises well. As the 
whole site is less than two acres, the 
treatment is simple, and no attempt 
has been made to get too much out 
of it. A terrace surrounds the house 
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of the entrance front, and the appear- 
ance of the other front of the house is 
indicated in my bird’s-eye view, but 
one of the best results is looking down 
the pathway from the pond directly 
towards the south front. 

Such a modest home as this by 
Mr. Stanley Hamp, F.R.1L.B.A., is 


just a matter of everyday practice 
in the office of a capable architect, 
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PLAN OF THE GARDEN. 


on two sides, and below this on the 
south side there is a stone pond, with 
stone flagging round and down from 
the terrace. Pergolas cover the long 
paths which lead across the ground 
to two garden houses which will form 
pleasant features from the house. 
To illustrate the effect of the group, 
I have given sketches from each end 


and as such it issatisfactory evidence 
enough in its general result that 
it comes from a real belief in the 
best qualities of English domestic 
art. At least we feel in such a home 
there is no attempt to give effect by 
meretricious means, no playing to the 
gallery, and no parade of either good 
or bad qualities ! 
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A HUMAN 


TARGET 


By ERIC HARDY 


Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


OUNG M. de Lambelle of 
Y Paris enjoyed a most en- 
viable position. He had all 

the money he needed, which 

is quite a different thing from saying 
he had all the money he wanted. 
He was well educated, and spoke 
three languages; that is, he spoke 
his own well and the other two 
badly, but as a man always prides 
himself on what he is least able to do, 
De Lambelle fancied himself a linguist. 
His courage in speaking English to 
Englishmen and German to Germans 


showed that he was, at least, a brave 
man. There was a great deal of 
good and even of talent in De Lam- 
belle. This statement is made at the 
beginning, because everyone who 
knows De Lambelle will at once 
unhesitatingly contradict it. His ac- 
quaintances thought him one of the 
most objectionable young men in 
Paris, and naval officers, when his 
name was mentioned, usually gave 
themselves over to strong and un- 
justifiable language. This was all 
on account of De Lambelle’s position, 
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which, although enviable, had _ its 
drawbacks. 

His rank in the navy was such that 
it entitled him to no consideration 
whatever, but, unfortunately for his 
own popularity, De Lambelle had a 
method of giving force to his sug- 
gestions. His father was a very big 
man in the French Government. He 
was so big a man that he could send 
a censure to the commander of a 
squadron in the navy, and the com- 
mander dare not talk back. It takes 
a very big man indeed to do this, and 
that was the elder De Lambelle’s size. 
But then it was well known that 
the elder De Lambelle was an easy- 
going man who loved comfort, and 
did not care to trouble himself too 
much about the navy in his charge, 
and so when there was trouble, young 
De Lambelle got the credit of it; 
consequently, the love of the officers 
did not flow out to him. 

Often young De Lambelle’s idiotic 
impetuosity gave colour to these 
suspicions. For instance, there is 
the well-known Toulon incident. In 
a heated controversy young De 
Lambelle had claimed that the firing 
of the French ironclads was some- 
thing execrable, and that the whole 
fleet could not hold their own at the 
cannon with any ten of the British 
navy. Some time after, the naval 
officers learned that the Government 
at Paris was very much displeased 
with the inaccurate gun practice of 
the fleet, and the hope was expressed 
that the commander would see his 
way to improving it. Of course, the 
officers could do nothing but, gnash 
their teeth, try to shoot better, and 
hope for a time to come when the 
Government then in power would 
be out, and they could find some 
tangible pretence for hanging young 
De Lambelle from the yard-arm. 

All this has only a remote bearing 
upon this story, but we now come 
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to a matter on which the story sinks 
or swims. De Lambelle had a secret 
—not such a secret as is common in 
Parisian life, but one entirely credit- 
able to him. It related to an in- 
vention intended to increase the 
efficiency of the French army. The 
army being a branch of the defences 
of his country with which De Lam- 
belle had nothing whatever to do, his 
attention naturally turned towards 
it. He spoke of this invention, once, 
to a friend, a lieutenant in the army, 
expecting to get some practical 
suggestions. He never mentioned it 
again to anyone. 

“It is based on the principle of the 
umbrella,” he said to his friend ; 
‘“‘in fact, it was the umbrella that 
suggested it to me. If it could be 
made very light, so as not to add 
seriously to the impedimenta at 
present carried by the soldier, it 
seems to me it would be exceedingly 
useful. Instead of being circular as 
an umbrella is, it must be oblong with 
sharp ends. It would have to be 
arranged so as to be opened and 
closed quickly, with the cloth thin, 
but impervious to water. When the 
army reached a river each soldier 
could open this, place it in the water, 
enter it with some care, and then 
paddle himself across with the butt- 
end of his gun, or*even with a light 
paddle, if the carrying oi it added 
but little to the weight, thus saving 
the building of temporary bridges. 
It seems to me such an invention 
ought to be of vast use in a forced 
march. Then at night it might be 
used as a sort of tent, or in a heavy 
rain it would form a_ temporary 
shelter. What do you think of the 
idea ?” 

His friend had listened with half- 
closed eyes. He blew a_ whiff of 
cigarette smoke from his nostrils, 
and answered : 

** It is wonderful, De Lambelle,”’ he 
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said drawlingly. “ Its possibilities are 
vast—more so than even you appear 
to think. It would be very useful 
in our Alpine corps as well.” 

“T am glad you think so. 
why there ?” 

‘* Well, you see, if the army reached 
a high peak looking into a deep 
valley, only to be reached over 
an inaccessible precipice, all the army 
would have to do would be to spread 
out your superb invention and use 
it as a parachute. The sight of the 
army of France gradually floating 
down into the valley would be so 
terrifying to the nations of Europe, 
that I imagine no enemy would wait 
for a gun to be. fired. De Lambelle, 
your invention will immortalise you, 
and immortalise the French army.” 

Young De Lambelle waited to hear 
no more, but turned on his heel and 
strode away. 

This conversation caused young 
De Lambelle to make two resolutions ; 
first, to mention his scheme to no 
one ; second, to persevere and perfect 
his invention, thus causing confusion 
to the scoffer. There were several 
sub-resolutions dependent on these 
two. He would not enter a club, he 
would abjure society, he would not 
speak to a woman—he would, in 
short, be a hermit until his invention 
stood revealed before an astonished 
world. 

All of which goes to show that 
young De Lambelle was not the con- 
ceited, meddlesome fop his acquaint- 
ances thought him. But in the large 
and small resolutions he did not 
deduct the ten per cent. for the un- 
known quantity. 

Where ? That was the question. 
De Lambelle walked up and down 
his room, and thought it out. A 
large map of France was spread on 
the table. Paris and the environs 
thereof were manifestly impossible. 
He needed a place of seclusion. He 
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needed a stretch of water. Where, 
then, should be the spot to which 
coming generations would point and 
say, “Here, at this place, was per- 
fected De Lambelle’s celebrated para- 
chute-tent-bateau invention.” 

No, not parachute. Hang the para- 
chute! That was the scoffing leu- 
tenant’s word. De Lambelle paused 
for a moment to revile his folly in 
making a confidant of any army man. 

There was a sufficiency of water 
around the French coast, but it was 
too cold at that season of the year 
to experiment in the north and east. 
There was left the Mediterranean. 
He thought rapidly of the different 
delightful spots along the Riviera— 
Cannes, St. Raphael, Nice, Monte 
Carlo—but all of these were too 
public and too much thronged with 
visitors. The name of the place 
came to him suddenly, and, as he 
stopped his march to and fro, De 
Lambelle wondered why it had not 
suggested itself to him at the very 
first. Hyéres! It seemed to have 
been planned in the Middle Ages for 
the perfecting of just such an in- 
vention. It was situated two or 
three miles back from the sea, the 
climate was perfect, there was no 
marine parade, the sea coast was 
lonely, and the bay sheltered by the 
islands. It was an ideal spot. 

De Lambelle easily secured leave 
of absence. Sons of fathers high up 
in the service of a grateful country 
seldom have any difficulty about a 
little thing like that. He purchased 
a ticket for that leisurely train which 
the French with their delicious sense 
of humour call the “ Rapide,” and 
in due time found himself with his 
various belongings standing on the 
station platform at Hyéres. 

Few of us are as brave as we thin« 
ourselves. De Lambelle flinched when 
the supreme moment came, and per- 
haps that is why the gods punished 
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him. He had resolved to go to one 
of the country inns at Carqueyranne 
on the coast, but this was in a heroic 
mood when the lieutenant had 
laughed at his project. Now in a 
cooler moment he thought of the 
cuisine of Carqueyranne and shud- 
dered. There are sacrifices which no 
man should be called upon to endure, 
so the naval officer hesitated, and at 
last directed the porter to put his 
luggage on the top of the Costebelle 
Hotel “ bus.” There would be society 
at the hotel, it is true, but he could 
avoid it, while if he went to the rural 
tavern he could not avoid the cooking. 
Thus he smothered his conscience. 
Lunch at Costebelle seemed to justify 
his choice of an abiding place. The 
surroundings of the hotel were dan- 
gerously charming to a man whose 
natural inclination was toward in- 
dolent enjoyment. It was a place 
to “Loaf and invite your soul,” as 
Walt Whitman phrases it. Lambelle, 
who was there incognito, for he 
had temporarily dropped the “ De,” 
strolled towards the sea in the after- 
noon, with the air of a man who has 
nothing on his mind. No one to see 
him would have suspected he was 
the future Edison of France. When 
he reached the coast at the ruins of 
the ancient Roman naval station 
called Pomponiana, he smote his 
thigh with joy. -He had forgotten 
that at this spot there had been 
erected a number of little wooden 
houses, each larger than a bathing- 
machine and smaller than a cottage, 
which were used in summer by the 
good people of Hyéres, and in winter 
were silently vacant. The largest of 
these would be exactly the place for 
him, and he knew he would have no 
difficulty in renting it for a month or 
two. Here, he could bring down his 
half-finished invention ; here, work at 
it all day unmolested ; and here test its 
sailing qualities with no onlookers. 


He walked up the road, and hailed 
the ancient “bus which jogs along 
between Toulon and Hyéres by way 
of the coast; mounted beside the 
driver, and speedily got information 
about the owner of the cottages at 
Pomponiana. 

As he expected, he had no difficulty 
in arranging with the proprietor for 
the largest of the little cottages, but 
he thought he detected a slight de- 
pression on the right eyelid as that 
person handed him the key. Had 
the owner suspected his purpose, 
he asked himself anxiously, as he 
drove back from the town to Coste- 
belle. Impossible. He felt, how- 
ever, that he could not be too secret 
about his intentions. He had heard 
of inventors being forestalled just at 
the very moment of success. 

He bade the driver wait, and placed 
that part of his luggage in the cab 
which consisted of his half-finished 
invention and the materials for com- 
pleting it. Then he drove to the 
coast, and after placing the packages 
on the ground, paid and dismissed the 
man. When the cab was out of 
sight, he carried the things to the 
cottage and locked them in. His 
walk up the hill to the hotel rendered 
the excellent dinner provided doubly 
attractive. 

Next morning he was early at 
work, and speedily began to realise 
how many necessary articles he had 
forgotten at. Paris. He hoped he 
would be able to get them at Hyéres, 
but his remembrance of the limited 
resources of the town made him 
somewhat doubtful. The small win- 
dows on each side gave him scarcely 
enough light, but he did not open 
the door, fearing the curiosity of 4 
chance passer-by. One cannot be 
too careful in maturing a great 
invention. 

Lambelle had been at work for 
possibly an hour and a half, when 
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he heard someone singing, and that 
very sweetly. She sang with the 
joyous freedom of one who suspected 
no listener. The song came nearer 
and nearer. Lambelle, standing 
amazed, dropped his implements, 
and stole to the somewhat obscure 
little window. He saw a vision of 
fresh loveliness dressed in a costume 
he never before beheld on 
a vision. She came down 
the bank with a light, 
springy step to the next 
cottage, took a key that 
hung at her belt, and threw 
open the door. The song 
was hushed, but not 
silenced, for a moment, and 
then there came from out 
the cottage door the half 
of a boat that made Lam- 
belle gasp. Like the cos- 
tume, he had never before 
seensuch a boat. It was 


exactly the shape in which 
he had designed his inven- 


tion, and was of some 
extra light material, for the 
sylph-like girl in the ex- 
traordinary dress pushed it 
forth without even ceasing 
her song. 

Next. moment she came 
out herself and stood there 
while she adjusted her red 
head-gear. She drew the 
boat down to the water, 
picked out of it a light, 
silver - mounted _ paddle, 
stepped deftly aboard, and 
settled down to her place 
with the airy grace of a thistle-down. 
There was no seat in the boat, Lam- 
belle noted with astonishment. The 
sea was very smooth, and a few 
strokes of the paddle sent girl and 
craft out of jsight ‘along the coast. 
Lambelle drew a deep breath of be- 
wilderment. It was his first sight of a 
Thames boating costume and a canoe. 


IT 


This, then, was why the man 
winked when he gave him the key. 
Lambelle was in a quandary. Should 
he reveal himself when she returned ? 
It did not seem to be quite the thing 
to allow the girl ta believe she had 
the coast to herself when in fact she 
hadn’t. But then there was his 
invention to think ot He had sworn 


“HE HAD NO DIFFICULTY IN ARRANGING WITH THE PROPRIETOR.” 


allegiance to that. He sat down 
and pondered. English, evidently. 
He had no idea English girls were so 
pretty, and then that costume! It 
was very taking. Still, what was he 
there for? His invention certainly. 
The sneer of the lieutenant stung his 
memory. That Miss Whatever-her- 
name-might-be had rented the next 
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box was nothing to him; of course 
not. He waved her aside and turned 
to his work. He had lost enough of 
time as it was; he would lose no 
more. 

Although armed with this heroic 
resolution, his task somehow did not 
seem so interesting as before, and 
he found himself listening now and 
then for the siren’s song. He drama- 
tised imaginary situations, which is 
always bad for practical work. He 
saw the frail craft shattered or over- 
turned, and beheld himself bravely 
buffeting the waves rescuing the 
fair girl. Then he remembered 
with a sigh that he was not a good 
swimmer. Possibly she was more 
at home in the waves than he was. 
Those English seemed on such terms 
of comradeship with the sea. 

At last, intuition rather than hear- 
ing told him she had returned. He 
walked on tip-toe to the dingy 
window. She was pulling the light 
canoe up from the water. Hechecked 
his impulse to offer assistance. When 
the girl sprang lightly up the bank, 
Lambelle sighed and concluded he 
had done enough work for the day. 
As he reached the road, he noticed 
that the figure in the distance 
did not take the way to the hotel, 
but towards one of the neighbouring 
chateaux. 

In the afternoon, Lambelle worked 
long at his invention, and made pro- 
gress. He walked back to his hotel 
with the feeling of self-satisfaction 
which indolent men have on those 
rare occasions when they are in- 
dustrious. He had been  uninter- 
rupted, and his resolutions were again 
heroic. What had been done one 
afternoon might be done all after- 
noons. He would think no more of 
the vision he had seen, and he would 
work only after lunch, thus avoiding 
the necessity of revealing himself, 
yr of being a concealed watcher of 
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her actions. Of course she came 
always in the morning, for the 
English are a methodical people, and 
Lambelle was so learned in their 
ways that he knew what they did 
one day they were sure to do the next. 
An extraordinary nation, Lambelle 
said to himself with a shrug of his 
shoulders, but then of course, we 
cannot all be French. 

It is rather a pity that temptation 
should step in just when a man has 
made up his mind not to deviate 
from a certain straight line of con- 
duct. There was to be a ball that 
night at the big hotel. Lambelle had 
refused to have anything to do with 
it» He had renounced the frivolities 
of life. He was there for rest, quiet, 
and study. He was adamant. That 
evening the invitation was again 
extended to him, the truth being 
that there was a scarcity of young 
men, as is usually the case at such 
functions. Lambelle was about to 
re-state his objections to frivolity 
when through the open door he 
caught a glimpse of two of the 
arriving guests ascending the stair. 
The girl had on a long opera cloak 
with some fluffy white material round 
the neck and down the front. A 
filmy lace arrangement rested lightly 
on her fair hair. It was the lady 
of the canoe—glorified. Lambelle 
wavered and was lost. He rushed to 
his room and donned his war paint. 
Say what you like, evening dress 
improves the appearance of a man. 
Besides this, he had resumed the De 
once more, and his back was naturally 
straighter. De Lambelle looked well. 

They were speedily introduced, of 
course. De Lambelle took care of 
that, and the manager of the ball 
was very grateful to him for coming, 
and for looking so nice. There was 
actually an air of distinction about 
De Lambelle. She was the: Hon. 
Margaret Stansby, he learned. 
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Besides being unfair,it would be im- 
possible to give their conversation. 
It would read like a section from 
Ollendorf’s French-English exercises. 
De Lambelle, as has been said, was 
very proud of his English, and, un- 
fortunately, the Hon. Margaret had 
a sense of humour. He compli- 
mented her by saying that she talked 
French even better than he-italked 
English, 

which, while 

doubtless 

true, was not 

the most 

tactful thing 

De Lambelle 

might have 

said. It was 

difficult to 

listen to such 

a statement 

given in his 

English, and 

refrain from 

laughing. 

Margaret, 

however, 

scored a 

great victory 

and did not 

laugh. The 

evening pas- 

sed pleasant- 

ly; -.¢Re 

thought ; de- 

lightfully, 

De Lambelle 

thought. 

Itwashard ! - 
after this to 
come down to the prosaic work of 
completing a cloth canoe tent, but, to 
De Lambelle’s credit, he persevered. 
He met the young lady on several 
occasions, but never by the coast. 
The better they became acquainted 
the more he wished to have the 
privilege of rescuing her from some 
deadly danger; but the opportunity 
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did not come. It seldom does, ex- 
cept in books, as he bitterly remarked 
to himself. The sea was exaspera- 
tingly calm, and Miss Margaret was 
mistress of her craft, as so many 
charming women are. He thought 
of buying a telescope and watching 
her, for she had told him that one 
of her own delights was looking] at 
the evolutions of the ironclads through 
a_ telescope 
on the ter- 
race in front 
of the Chat- 
eau. 

At last, in 
spite of his 
distractions, 
De Lambelle 
added the 
finishing 
touches’ to 
his notable 
invention, 
and all that 
remained 
was to put 
it to a prac- 
tical test. He 
chose a day 
wher that 
portion of 
the French 
navy which 
frequents 
the Rade 
d’Hyéres 
was not in 
sight, for he 
did not wish 
to come 


within the field of the telescope 


at the Chateau terrace. He felt 
that he would not look his best as 
he paddled his new-fangled boat. 
Besides, it might sink with him. 
There was not a sail in sight as he 
put forth. Even the fishing boats 
of Carqueyranne were in shelter. 
The sea was very calm, and the sun 
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shone brightly. He had some little 
difficulty in getting seated, but he 
was elated to find that his invention 
answered all expectations. As he 
went further out he noticed a great 
buoy floating a long distance away. 
His evil genius suggested that it 
would be a good thing to paddle 
out to the buoy and back. Many 
men can drink champagne and 
show no sign, but few can drink 
success and remain sober. The 
eccentric airs assumed by noted 
authors prove the truth of this. De 
Lambelle was drunk,.and never sus- 
pected it. The tide, what little there 
is of it in the Mediterranean, helped 
him, and even the gentle breeze blew 
from the shore. He had some doubts 
as to the wisdom of his course before 
he reached the gigantic red buoy, 
but when he turned around and saw 
the appalling distance to the coast he 
shuddered. 

The great buoy was of iron, ap- 
parently boiler plate, and there were 
rings fastened to its side. It was 
pear-shaped, with the point in the 
water, fastened to a chain that 
evidently led to an anchor. He 
wondered what it was for. As he 
looked up it was moved by some 
unseen current, and rolled over as if 
bent on the destruction of his craft. 
Forgetting himself, he sprang up to 
ward it off, and instantly one foot 
went through the thin waterproof 
that formed the bottom and sides of 
his boat. He found himself strug- 
gling in the water almost before he 
realised what had happened. Kick- 
ing his foot free from the entangle- 
ment that threatened to drag him 
under, he saw his invention slowly 
settle down through the clear, green 
water. He grasped one of the rings 
of the buoy, and hung there for a 
moment to catch his breath and con- 
sider his position. He rapidly came 
to the conclusion that it was not a 
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pleasant one, but further than that 
he found it difficult to go. Attempt- 
ing to swim ashore would be simply 
one form of suicide. The thing to do 
was evidently to get on top of the 
buoy, but he realised that if he tried 
to pull himself up by the rings it 
would simply roll him under. He 
was surprised to find, however, that 
such was not thecase. He had under- 
estimated both its size and its weight. 

He sat down on top of it and 
breathed heavily after his exertions, 
gazing for a few moments at the 
vast expanse of shimmering blue 
water. It was pretty, but dis- 
couraging. Not even a fishing-boat 
was in sight, and he was in a position 
where every prospect pleases, and 
only man is in a vile situation. The 
big iron island had an uncomfortable 
habit every now and then of lounging 
partly over to one side or the other, 
so that De Lambelle had to scramble 
this way or that to keep from falling 
off. He vaguely surmised that his 
motions on these occasions lacked 
dignity. The hot sun began to dry 
the clothes on his back, and he felt 
his hair become crisp with salt. He 
recollected that swimming should be 
easy here, for he was on the saltest 
portion of the saltest open sea in the 
world. Then his gaze wandered over 
the flat lands about Les Salins, where 
acres of ground were covered arti- 
ficially with Mediterranean water, so 
that the sun may evaporate it, and 
leave the coarse salt used by the 
fishermen of the coast. He did not 
yet feel hungry, but he thought with 
regret of the good dinner which would 
be spread at the hotel that evening, 
when, perhaps, he would not be 
there. 

He turned himself around and 
scanned the distant Islands of Gold, 
but there was as little prospect of 
help from that quarter as from 
the mainland. Becoming mor, 
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accustomed to the swaying of the big 
globe, he stood up. What a fool he 
had been to come so far! He used 
French words between his teeth that 
sounded terse and emphatic. Still, 
there was little use thinking of that. 
Here he was, and here he would stay, 
as a President of his country had 
once remarked. The irksomeness and 
restraint of his position began to 
wear on his nerves, and he cried 
aloud for something—anything—to 
happen rather than what he was 
enduring. 

Something happened. 

From between the islands there 
slowly appeared a great, modern 
French ship of war, small in the 
distance. Hope lighted up the face 
of De Lambelle. She must pass near 
enough to enable his signalling to be 
seen by the lookout. Heavens! how 
leisurely she moved! Then a second 
war vessel followed the first into view, 
and finally a third. The three came 
slowly along in stately procession. 
De Lambelle removed his coat and 
waved it up and down to attract 
attention. So intent was he upon 
this that he nearly lost his footing, 
and, realising that the men-of-war 
were still too far away, he desisted. 
He sat down as his excitement abated, 
and watched their quiet approach. 
Once it seemed to him they had 
stopped, and he leaned forward, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and 
watched them eagerly. They were 
just moving—that was all. 

Suddenly from the black side of 
the foremost battle-ship there rolled 
upward a cloud of white smoke, 
obscuring the funnels and the rigging, 
thinning out into the blue sky over 
the topmasts. After what seemed 
a long interval the low, dull roar of a 
cannon reached him, followed by 
the echo from the high hills of the 
island, and later-by the fainter re- 
echo from the mountains on the main- 
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land. This depressed De Lambelle, 
for, if the ships were out for practice, 
the obscuring smoke around them 
would make the seeing of his signal- 
ling very improbable ; and then that 
portion of-the fleet might return the 
way it came, leaving him in his pre- 
dicament. From the second iron- 
clad arose a similar cloud, and this 
time far to his left there spurted up 
from the sea a jet of water, waving 
in the air like a plume for a moment, 
then dropping. back in a shower on 
the ruffied surface. 

The buoy was a target ! 

As De Lambelle realised its use, he 
felt that uncomfortable creeping of 
the scalp which we call the hair 
standing on end. The third cannon 
sent up its cloud, and De Lambelle’s 
eyes extended at what they saw. 
Coming directly towards him was a 
cannon ball, skipping over the water 
like a thrown pebble. His experi- 
ence in the navy—at Paris—had 
never taught him that such a thing 
was possible. He slid down flat on 
the buoy, till his chin rested on the 
iron, and awaited the shock. A 
hundred yards from him the ball 
dipped into the water and disap- 
peared. He found that he had in- 
effectually tried to drive his nails 
into the boiler plate until his fingers’ 
ends were sore. He stood up and 
waved his arms, but the first vessel 
fired again, and the ball came shriek- 
ing over him so low that he intuitively 
ducked his head. Like a pang of 
physical pain, the thought darted 
through his brain that he had insti- 
gated a censure on the bad firing of 
these very boats. Doubtless they 
saw a man on the buoy, but as no 
man had any business there, the 
knocking of him off by a cannon ball 
would be good proof of accuracy of 
aim. The investigation which fol- 
lowed would be a feather in the cap 
of the officer in charge, whatever the 
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verdict. De Lambelle, with some- 
thing like a sigh, more than suspected 
that his untimely death would not 
cast irretrievable gloom over the fleet. 

Well, a man has to die but once, 
and there is little use in making a fuss 
over the inevitable. He would meet 
his fate calmly and as a Frenchman 
should, with his face to the guns. 
There was a tinge of regret that there 
would be no witness to his heroism. 
It is always pleasant on such occa- 
sions to have a war correspondent, 
or at least a reporter, present. It is 
best to be as comfortable as possible 
under any circumstances, so De 
Lambelle sat down on the spheroid 
and let his feet dangle towards the 
water. The great buoy for some 
reason floated around until it pre- 
sented its side to the ships. None 
of the balls came so near as those 
first fired—perhaps because of the 
accumulated smoke. New features 


of the situation continued to present 
themselves to De Lambelle as he sat 


there. The firing had been going on 
for some time before he reflected 
that if a shot punctured the buoy it 
would fill and sink. Perhaps their 
orders were to fire until the buoy 
disappeared. There was little com- 
fort in this suggestion. 

Firing had ceased for some minutes 
before he noticed the fact. A bank 
of thinning smoke rested on the water 
between the buoy and the ships. 
He saw the ironclads move ponderous- 
ly around and steam through this 
bank turning broadside on again in 
one, two, three, order. He watched 
the evolution with his chin resting 
on his hands, not realising that the 
moment for signalling had come. 
When the idea penetrated his some- 
what dazed mind, he sprang to his 
feet, but his opportunity had gone. 
The smoke of the first gun rose in 
the air, there was a clang of iron on 
iron, and De Lambelle found himself 


whirling in space—then sinking in 
the sea. Coming breathless to the 
surface, he saw the buoy revolving: 
slowly, and a deep dinge in its side 
seemed to slide over its top and 
disappear into the water, showing 
where the shot had struck. The 
second boat did not fire, and he knew 
that they were examining the buoy 
with their glasses. He swam around 
to the other side, intending to catch 
a ring and have it haul him up where 
he could be seen. Before he reached 
the place the buoy was at rest again, 
and as he laboriously climbed on top 
more dead than alive, the second 
ship opened fire. He lay down at 
full length exhausted, and hoped if 
they were going to hit they would hit 
quick. Life was not worth having on 
these conditions. He felt the hot sun 
on his back, and listened dreamily 
to the cannon. Hope was gone, and 
he wondered at himself for feeling a 
remote rather than an active interest 
in his fate. He thought of himself 
as somebody else, and felt a vague 
impersonal pity. He criticised the 
random firing, and suspected the hit 
was merely a fluke. When his back 
was dry he rolled lazily over and lay 
gazing up at the cloudless sky. For 
greater comfort he placed his hands 
beneath his head. The sky faded, 
and a moment’s unconsciousness inter- 
vened. 

“ This won’t do,” he cried, shaking 
himself. “‘ If I fall asleep I shall roll 
off.” 

He sat up again, his joints stiff 
with his immersion, and watched the 
distant ironclads. He saw with lan- 
guid interest a ball strike the water. 
take a new flight, and plunge into the 
sea far to the right. He thought 
that the vagaries of cannon balls a‘ 
sea would make an interesting study. 

“Are you injured ?”’ cried a clear 
voice behind him. 

““ Mon Dieu!” shouted the young 
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man in a genuine fright, as he sprang 
to his, feet. 

“* Oh, I beg pardon,” as if a rescuer 
need apologise, “I thought you were 
M. De Lambelle.” 

“I am De Lambelle.” 

“* Your hair is grey,” she said in an 
awed whisper ; then added, “ and no 
\ onder.” 

‘* Mademoiselle,” replied the 
stricken young man, placing his hand 
on his heart, “‘ itis needless to deny— 
[ do not deny—that I was frightened 
—but—I did not think—not so much 
as that. I regret. It is so—so— 
theatrical—I am deeply sorrowful.” 

_“ Please say no more, but come 
juickly. Can you come down? Step 
exactly in the middle of the canoe. 
Be careful—it is easily upset—and 
sit down at once. That was very 
nicely done.” 

** Mademoiselle, allow me at least 
to row the boat.” 


“It is paddling, and you do not 


understand it. Ido. Please do not 
speak until we are out of range. I 
am horribly frightened.” 

“You are very, very brave.’ 

** Hs—s—sh !” 

Miss Stansby wielded the double- 
yladed paddle in a way a Red Indian 
might have envied. Once she uttered 
a little feminine shriek as a cannon 
ball plunged into the water behind 
them; but as they got further away 
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from the buoy those on the ironclads 
appeared to notice that a boat was 
within range, and the firing ceased. 

Miss Stansby looked fixedly at the 
solemn young man sitting before her ; 
then placed her paddle across the 
canoe, bent over it, and laughed. 
De Lambelle saw the reaction had 
come. Hesaid sympathetically : 

‘** Ah, Mademoiselle, do not, I beg. 
All danger is over, I think.” 

“I am not frightened, don’t think 
it,’ she cried, flashing a look of 
defiance at him, and forgetting her 
admission of fear a moment before. 
““ My father was an Admiral. I am 
laughing at my mistake. It is salt.” 

“What is ?”’ asked her astonished 
passenger. 

“In your hair.” 

He ran his fingers through his hair, 
and the salt rattled down to the 
bottom of the canoe. There was 
something of relief in his laugh. 

* * * * * 

De Lambelle always believes the 
officers on board the gunboats recog- 
nised him. When it was known in 
Paris that he was to be married to 
the daughter of an English Admiral, 
whom rumour said he had bravely 
saved from imminent peril, the army 
lieutenant remarked that she could 
never have heard him speak her 
language—which, as we know, is 
not true. 











THE SINGER’S GOAL 


By GEORGE CECIL 


stage were as easy to find as the 

road to the Covent Garden cab- 

bage-market, we might hear less 
of disappointed lasses and lads whose 
ambition it is 
to oust Melba 
and Caruso. 
Each opera 
season, ‘irre- 
sponsible 
scribes take up 
their pens in 
championship § 
of their coun- 
trymen who 
are shelved in 
favour of the 
alien. These 
self - appointed 
champions cla- 
mour for “en-§ 
couragement of & 
English talent” § 
—in blissful 
ignorance of 
the subject. 
Instead of tel- 
ling students 
how to reach§ 
the operatic 
Mecca, they re- 
iterate the silly 
statements of 
the uninformed ! 
—that raw 
natives are fit 
to compete 
with the hated 
foreigner, and 
that 
Smith an 
honest Jones have only to be heard 
to be appreciated. 

Few of the younger generation 

have undergone the necessary pre- 


[ the road ‘to the Covent Garden 


. MADAME LUCILE HILL 2 
Pp lain as Elizabeth in “‘ Tannhauser.” Her impersonation has been a special trained > they 
d attraction of the Carl Rosa Company's recent Covent Garden Season. leave the school 


paration. The system of instruction 
in vogue at English music-schools is, 
owing to the incompetence of the 
average teacher, the worst in the 
world. The majority of the male 
singers who 
have been vic- 
timised pro- 
duce their 
commonplace 
voices in a 
hopelessly 
“throaty” 
manner; and 
their uninspir- 
ed efforts would 
scarcely be 
acceptable in 
the easiest bal- 
lad. Equally 
unsatisfactory 
are the efforts 
of the soulless 
misses who 
warble the 
home - made 
version of 
“Mon ceur 
souvre a ta 
voix,” in a 
manner which 
could not pos- 
sibly stir even 
the most im- 
pressionable’ of 
Sunday League 
Samsons. The 
few who show 
promise are 
only about half- 


rich in the possession of some absurd 
degree and with a pocket full of 
medals—but knowing next to nothing 


about i/ bel canto. In a word, no 
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MR. JULIUS WALTHER, 
the Carl Rosa Tristan. 


impresario could (with the best in- 


tentions in the world) entrust these 
unfortunate young people with any- 
thing more imfortant than the opera- 
tic version of “‘ My Lord, the carriage 
waits |” 


The requirements of an opera-: 


singer include a well-developed carry- 
ing voice of good quality, a fair 
amount of musical intelligence, some 
business capacity, robust health, the 
patience of Job, great perseverance, 
and, if world-wide fame is antici- 
pated, ability to*sing in Italian, 
French—and, perhaps, German. Thus 
armed, the newcomer may convince 
the management that he (or she) can 
safely be entrusted with minor parts. 
The above qualifications plus an ex- 
ceptionally fine voice, much talent, 
and considerable personal beauty, 
would warrant an unknown Carmen 
in demanding a ‘hearing in Bizet’s 
famous opera, while the British bari- 
tone. who proves himself to be a 
second Santley might secure an 
engagement to sing Rigoletto and 


other exacting voles. Unfortunately 
for the cause of native talent, the 
average aspirant from a music school 
is unfit to sing an important part. 
Though the teaching at the above- 
mentioned places leaves almost every- 
thing to be desired, amongst the 
ranks of London teachers are a few 
who know their business. Madame 
Kirkby Lunn, who has deserved much 
of her success, studied with one of 
them; Madame Agnes Nicholls has 
derived instruction from a similar 
source; and several of the other 
English singers who have appeared at 
Covent Garden have passed through 
the hands of competent teachers. But 
they are the fortunate exceptions— 
exceptions which, alas! prove the 
rule. The average beginner has fallen 
a victim to the wiles of some ignora- 


* mus who has done his best to spoil 


the voice entrusted to his care. 
Apart, however, from the failings— 
or capabilities—of alleged maestri, 
a complete education cannot be 
secured at home. A language can be 
acquired only in the country in which 
it is habitually spoken, and the object 
lesson which good singing conveys 
does not occur often enough in 
London. Our opera seasons are short 
ones ; and the prices which the Covent 
Garden authorities find it necessary to 
levy are far beyond the student’s 
pocket. At the Berlin and Vienna 
opera-houses, three marks will procure 
an excellent seat; and the young 
people who attend the Conservatoire 
are, under certain conditions, ad- 
mitted free. In Paris, too, a suitable 
seat can be had for the equivalent of 
half-a-crown, and the charges at the 
Milan, Rome, and Naples theatres are 
equally moderate. It thus behoves 
the intending Isolde to spend part of 
her time in Germany or Austria; the 
budding Romeo must go of an evening 
to the Opera, Paris; and Lucia 
should tarry in the musical South. 
It must, however, be borne in mind 
PP 
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that Italy is crammed with rapacious 
impostors who make it their business 
in life to get all they can out of their 
pupils. Paris, too, possesses its share 
of incompetent humbugs; and the 
sons and daughters of the Fatherland 
sometimes receive money for doing 
more harm than good to the voices 
entrusted to their care. But astute 
newcomers should have little diffi- 
culty, after seeking disinterested ad- 
vice, in deciding with whom to place 
themselves. And when they have 
passed the A B C of their Art, they 
should be able to appraise the teacher 
at his true value—digesting only that 
which is worth retaining. 

So far as a Covent Garden engage- 
ment is concerned, it is true enough 
that in the past a prophet has had 
little honour in his own country. It 
must, however, be confessed that some 
of the astonishing persons who, after 
delighting “Ballad Concert” au- 
diences, fail to please the operatic 
powers-that-be, are incompetent. But 
with an English “ musical director ” 
at the Royal Opera, the road to its 
stage may be an easier one than 
formerly. Last summer a British 
Venus disported herself in the Venus- 
berg scene in “ Tannhauser ” ; a con- 
tralto of the same nationality is the 
Amneris of the company ; during the 
autumn season Mr. McCormack was 
lustily applauded; and intellectual 
Mr. Frederick Austin has sung roles of 
varying importance. Madame Agnes 
Nicholls has played the indignant 
Elvira, in “Don Giovanni”; and a 
bevy of young ladies of British up- 
bringing have enlivened “ Die Wal- 
kiire.” Future developments are ex- 
pected ; it is even whispered that the 
tendency is to bestow as much pat- 
ronage as possible on the home-made 
article. But the. step from a trial 
appearance to a regular engagement 
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is a long one. Ill-equipped singers 
who, after persuading the “ musical 
director ’’ of their competency to sing 
important parts, fail to please. the 
cognoscenti, do the greatest harm to 
the cause of the English singer.’ Let 
them, therefore, at least make up their 
minds to undergo the necessary pre- 
paration before entering the field in 
which Madame Lucile Hill (who, by 
the way, devotes part of her time to 
teaching those who are likely to do 
her credit), Mr. Charles Victor (whose 
admirable work with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company is so appreciated), 
and, in former years, Mr. Joseph 
Maas, Mr. Leslie Crotty, and Madame 
Georgina Burns, have won praise 
galore. They might also take a hint 


from Mr. Walter Wheatley, who put 
in the necessary amount of study 
before attaining his present enviable 
position. 


a oe Ce fee 
MR. CHARLES VICTOR, 
as ‘‘ Rigoletto"—a role in which he has gained tame. 
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“By WILFRED MARSHALL 


Illustrated by “ Balbus" 


HEN Squire Heaton’s only 
\W son went wrong, the squire 
raged, as was natural. He 

was one of a long line of 
hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard- 
swearing squires, and it was madden- 
ing to think that his only son should 
deliberately take to books and cold 
water, when there was manly sport on 
the ceuntry-side and old wine in the 
cellar. Yet before now such blows 
have descended upon deserving men, 
and they have to be borne as best they 
may. Squire Heaton bore it badly, 
and when his son went off on 
a Government scientific expedition 
around the world, the squire drank 
harder and swore harder than ever, 
but never mentioned the boy’s name. 
Two years after, young Heaton re- 
turned, but the doors of the Hall were 
closed against him. He had no 
mother to plead for him, although it 
was not likely that would have made 
any difference, for the squire was not 
a man to be appealed to and swayed 
this way or that. He took his 
hedges, his drinks, and his course in 
lifestraight. The young man went to 
India, where he was drowned. As 
there is no mystery in this matter, it 
may as well be stated here that young 
Heaton ultimately returned to Eng- 
land, as drowned men have ever been 
in the habit of doing, when their 
return will mightily inconvenience 
innocent persons who have taken their 
places. It is a disputed question 
whether the sudden disappearance of 
a man, or his reappearance after a 
lapse of years, is the more annoying. 
If the old squire felt remorse at the 
supposed death of his only son he did 


not show it. The hatred which had 
been directed against his unnatural 
offspring redoubled itself and was 
bestowed on his nephew, David Allen, 
who was now the legal heir to the 
estate and its income. Allen was the 
impecunious son of the squire’s sister, 
who had married badly. It is hard to 
starve when one is heir to a fine 
property, but that is what David did, 
and it soured him. The Jews would 
not lend on the security—the son 
might return—so David Allen waited 
for a dead man’s shoes, impoverished 
and embittered. 

At last the shoes were ready for 
him to step into. The old squire 
died, as a gentleman should, of apo- 
plexy, in his armchair, with,a decanter 
at his elbow; David Allen entered 
into his belated inheritance, and his 
first act was to discharge every ser- 
vant, male and female, about the 
place, and engage others who owed 
their situations to him alone. Then 
were the Jews sorry they had not 
trusted him. 

He was now rich, but broken in 
health, with bent shoulders, without 
a friend on the earth. He was a man 
suspicious of all the world, and he had 
a furtive look over his shoulder as if 
he expested Fate to deal him a 
sudden blow—as, indeed, it did. 

It was a beautiful June day, when 
there passed the porter’s lodge and 
walked up the avenue to the main 
entrance of the Hall, a man. whose 
face was bronzed by a torrid sun. He 
requested speech with the master, 
and was asked into a room to wait. 

At length David Allen shuffled in, 
with his bent shoulders, glaring at 
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the intruder from under his bushy 
eyebrows. As he entered the stranger 
rose and extended his hand. 

“You don’t know me, of course. 
I believe we have never met before. 
I am your cousin.” 
ignored 


the outstretched 


Allen 
hand. 

‘*T have no cousin,” he said. 

“TI am Bernard Heaton, the son of 
your uncle.” 
‘* Bernard 

Heaton is dead.”’ 

“IT beg your 
- pardon, he is not. 

I ought to know, 
for I tell you I 
am he.” 

* You lie!” 

Heaton, who 
had been stand- 
ing since his ~ 
cousin’s en- 
trance, now sat 
down again, 
Allen remaining 
on his feet. 

** Look here,” 
said the new- 
comer. “‘ Civility 
costs nothing 
and ——” 

“IT cannot be 
civil to an im- 
postor.” 

“Quite so. It 
is difficult. Still, 
if I am an im- 
postor, civility 
can do no harm, 
while if it should 
turn out that I am not an impostor, 
then your present tone may make 
after arrangements all the harder 
upon you. Now will you oblige me by 
sitting down ? I dislike, while sitting 
myself, talking to a standing man.” 

“Will you oblige me by stating 
what you want before I order my 
servants to turn you out ? ”: 


“ ALLEN WATCHED HIM DISAPPEAR DOWN THE AVENUE,” 
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“I see you are going to be hard on 
yourself. I will endeavour to keep 
my temper, and if I succeed it will be 
a triumph for a member of our family. 
I am to ctate what I want? I will. 
I want a3 my own the three rooms 
on the first floor of the south wing — 
the rooms communicating with each 
other. You perceive I at least know 
the house. I want my meals served 
there, and I wish 
to be undis- 
turbed at all 
hours. Next, I 
desire that you 
settle upon me, 
say,'five hundred 
a year—or six 
hundred—out of 
the revenues of 
the estate. Iam 
engaged in scien- 
tific research of 
a peculiar kind. 
I can make 
money, of course, 
but I wish my 
mind left  en- 
tirely free from 
financial worry. 
I shall not inter- 
fere with your 
enjoyment of the 
estate in the 
least.” 

“Tll wager 
you will not. So 
you think I am 
fool enough to 
harbour and feed 
the first idle 
vagabond that comes along and claims 
to be my dead cousin. Go to the 
courts with your story, and be im- 
prisoned as similar perjurers have 
been.” 

“‘ Of course, I don’t expect you to 
take my word for it. If you were 
any judge of human nature you 
would see I am not a vagabond. 
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Still, that’s neither here nor there. 
Choose three of your own friends. I 
will lay my proofs before them, and 
ibide by their decision. Come, noth- 
ng could be fairer than that, now, 
‘ould it ?” 

“Go to the courts, I tell you.” 

“ Oh, certainly. But only as a last 
resort. No wise man goes to law if 
here is another course open. Yet 
vhat is the use of taking such an 
bsurd position? You know I’m 
our cousin. [ll take you blindfold 
into every room in the place.” 

‘“* Any discharged servant could do 
‘hat. I have had enough of you. I 
im not a man to be blackmailed. Will 
you leave the house yourself, or shall 
| call the servants to put you out ?” 

‘* T should be sorry to trouble you,” 
said Heaton, rising. “That is your 
last word, I take it ?” 

“* Absolutely.” 

“Then good-bye. 
at Philippi.” 

Allen watched him disappear down 
the avenue, and it dimly occurred to 
him that he had not acted diplematic- 

Heaton went directly to lawyer 
Grey, and laid the case before him. 
He told the lawyer what his modest 
demands were, and gave instructions 
that if, at any time before the suit 
came off, his cousin would com- 
promise, an arrangement avoiding 
publicity should be arrived at. 

‘Excuse me for saying that looks 
like weakness,” remarked the lawyer. 

‘“<T know it does,”’ answered Heaton. 
‘* But my-case is so strong that I can 
afford to have it appear weak.” 

The lawyer shook his head. He 
knew how uncertain the law was. 
But he soon discovered that no com- 
promise was possible. 

The case came to trial, and the 
verdict was entirely in favour of 
Bernard Heaton. 

The pallor of death spread over the 


We shall meet 
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sallow face of David Allen as he 


realized that he was once again a man 


without a penny or a foot of land. 
He left the court with bowed head, 
speaking no word to those who had 
defended him. Heaton hurried after 
him, overtaking him on the pavement. 

** T knew this had to be the result,” 
he said to the defeated man. “No 
other outcome was possible. I have 
no desire to cast you penniless into 
the street. What you refused to me 
I shall be glad to offer you. I will 
make the annuity a thousand pounds.” 

Allen, trembling, darted one look of 
malignant hate at his cousin. 

‘““ You successful scoundrel!” he 
cried. “You and your villainous 
confederate Grey. I tell you-——’”’ 

The blood rushed to his mouth; 
he fell upon the pavement and died. 
One and the same day had robbed 
him of his land and his life. 

Bernard Heaton deeply regretted 
the tragic issue, but went on with his 
researches at the Hall, keeping much 
to himself. Lawyer Grey, who had 
won renown by his conduct of the 
celebrated case, was almost his only 
friend. Tohim Heaton partially dis- 
closed his hopes, told what he had 
learned during those years he had been 
lost to the world in India, and claimed 
that if he succeeded in combining the 
occultism of the East with the science 
of the West, he would make for him- 
self a name of imperishable renown. 

The lawyer, a practical man of the 
world, tried to persuade Heaton to 
abandon his particular line of re- 
search, but without success. 

“No good can come of it,” said 
Grey. ‘India has spoiled you. Men 
who dabble too much in that sort of 
thing gomad. The brain isa delicate 
instrument. Do not trifle with it.” 

*“* Nevertheless,” persisted Heaton, 
“the great discoveries of the twen- 
tieth century are going to be in that 
line, just as the great discoveries of 
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the nineteenth century have been in 
the direction of electricity.” 

‘“* The cases are not parallel. Elec- 
tricity is a tangible substance.” 

“Is it? Then tell me what it is 
composed of ? We all know how it is 
generated, and we know partly what 
it will do, but what is it ?” 

“IT shall have to charge you six- 
and-eightpence for answering that 
question,”’ the lawyer had said with 
a laugh. ‘‘ At any rate, there is a 
good deal to be discovered about 
electricity yet. Turn your attention 
to that and leave this Indian nonsense 
alone.”’. 

Yet, astonishing as it may seem, 
Bernard Heaton, to his undoing, suc- 
ceeded, after many futile attempts— 
several times narrowly escaping death. 
Inventors and discoverers have to 
risk their lives as often as soldiers, 
with less chance of worldly glory. 

First his invisible excursions were 
confined to the house and his own 
grounds, then he went further afield, 
and to his intense astonishment one 
day he met the spirit of the man who 
hated him. 

** Ah,” said David Allen, “* you did 
not live long to enjoy your ill-gotten 
gains. 

‘* You are as wrong in this sphere of 
existence as you were in the other. 
I am not dead.” 

“Then why are you here, and in 
this shape ?” 

“T suppose there is no harm in 
telling you. What I wanted to dis- 
cover, at the time you would not give 
me a hearing, was how to separate 
the spirit from its servant, the body — 
that is, temporarily and not finally. 
My body is at this moment lying 
apparently asleep in a locked room in 
my house —one of the rooms I begged 
from you. In an hour or two I shall 
return and take possession of it.” 

‘** And how do you take possession 
of it and quit it ?” 
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Heaton, pleased to notice the 
absence of that rancour which had 
formerly been Allen’s most prominent 
characteristic, and feeling that any 
information given to a disembodied 
spirit was safe so far as the world was 
concerned, launched out on the sub- 
ject that possessed his whole mind. 

“It is very interesting,” said Allen, 
when he had finished. 

And so they parted. 

David Allen at once proceeded to 
the Hall; which he had not seen since 
the day he left it to attend the trial. 
He passed quickly through the fami- 
liar apartments until he entered the 
locked room on the first floor of the 
south wing. There on the bed lay 
the body of Heaton, most of the 
colour gone from the face, but breath- 
ing regularly, if almost imperceptibly, 
like a mechanical wax-figure. 

If a watcher had been in the room, 
he would have seen the colour slowly 
return to the face and the sleeper 
gradually awaken, at last rising from 
the bed. 

Allen, in the body of Heaton, at 
first felt very uncomfortable, as a man 
does who puts on an ill-fitting suit of 
clothes. The limitations caused by 
the wearing of a body also discom- 
moded him. He looked carefully 
around the room. It was plainly fur- 
nished. Adeskin the corner he found 
contained the MS. of a book prepared 
for the printer, all executed with the 
neat accuracy of a scientific man. 
Above the desk, pasted against the 
wall, was a sheet of paper headed : 

“What to do if I am found here 
apparently dead.” Underneath were 
plainly written instructions. It was 
evident that Heaton had taken no one 
into his confidence. 

It is well if you go in for revenge to 
make it as complete as possible. Allen 
gathered up the MS., placed it in the 
grate, and set a match to it. Thus 
he at once destroyed his enemy’s 
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chances of posthumous renown, and 
also removed evidence that might, in 
certain contingencies, prove Heaton’s 
insanity. 

Unlocking the door, he proceeded 
down the stairs, where he met a 
servant, who told him luncheon was 
ready. He noticed that the servant 
was one whom he had discharged, so 
he came to the conclusion that Heaton 
had taken back all the old retainers 
who had applied to him when the 
result of the trial became public. 
Before lunch was over, he saw that 
some of his own servants“were also 
there still. 

** Send the gamekeeper to me,” said 
Allen to the servant. 

Brown came in, who had been on the 
estate for twenty years continuously, 
with the exception of the few months 
after Allen had packed him off. 

** What pistols have I, Brown ? ” 

** Well, sir, there’s the old squire’s 
duelling pistols, rather out of date, 
sir; then your own pair and that 
American revolver.” 

“* Is the revolver in working order ?”’ 

** Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Then bring it to me and some 
cartridges.” 

When Brown returned with the 
revolver his master took it and exa- 
mined it. 

“Be careful, 
anxiously. 
cocker, sir.”’ 

“A what ?” 

“A self-cocking revolver, sir 
trying to repress his astonishment at 
the question his master asked about a 
weapon with which he should have 
been familiar. 

“Show me what you mean,” said 
Allen, handing back the revolver. 

Brown explained that the mere 
pulling of the trigger fired the weapon. 

‘“* Now shoot at the end window— 
never mind the glass. Don’t stand 
gaping at me; do as I tell you.” 


said Brown 


sir,” 
“You know it’s a self- 
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Brown fired the revolver, and a 
diamond pane snapped out of the 
window. 

“How many times will that shoot 
without reloading ? ” 

** Seven times, sir. ; 

“Very good. Put in a cartridg 
for the one you fired and leave the 
revolver with me, Find out when 
there is a train to town, and let me 
know. 

It will be remembered that the 
dining-room incident was used at the 
trial, but without effect, as going to 
show that Bernard Heaton was in- 
sane. Brown also testified that there 
was something queer about his master 
that day. 

David Allen found all the money 
he neéded in the pockets of Bernard 
Heaton. He caught his train, and 
took a cab from the station directly 
to the law offices of Messrs. Grey, 
Leason, and Grey, anxious to catch 
the lawyer before he left for the 
day. 

The clerk sent up word that Mr. 
Heaton wished to see the senior Mr. 
Grey for a few moments. Allen was 
asked to walk up. 

** You know the way, sir,” said the 
clerk. 

Allen hesitated. 

‘“* Announce me, if you please.” 

The clerk, being well trained, 
showed no surprise, but led the visitor 
to Mr. Grey’s door. 

“* How are you, Heaton ? ” said the 
lawyer, cordially. ‘Take a chair. 
Where have you been keeping your- 
self this long time? How are the 
Indian experiments coming on ? ” 

“* Admirably, admirably,” answered 
Allen. 

At the sound of his voice the lawyer 
looked up quickly, then, apparently 
reassured, he said— 

“You’re not looking quite the 
same. Been keeping yourself too 
much indoors, Iimagine. You ought 
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to quit research and do some shooting 
this autumn.” 

“I intend to, and I hope then to 
have your company.” 

‘“‘T shall be pleased to run down, 
although I am no great hand at a 
gun.”’ 

“T want to speak with you a few 
moments in private. Would you 
mind locking the door so that we may 
not be interrupted ? ” 

‘We are quite safe from interrup- 
tion here,” said the lawyer, as he 
turned the key in the lock ; then, re- 
suming his seat 
he added, “ no- 
thing serious, I 
hope ? ” 

“It is rather 
serious. Do you 
mind my sitting 
here?” asked 
Allen, as he drew 
up his chair so 
that he was. be- 
tween Grey and 
the door, with 
the table separat- 
ing them. The 
lawyer was 
watching him 
with anxious 
face, but with- 
out, as yet, 
serious appre- 
hension. 

** Now,” said 
Allen, “will you answer me a simple 
question? To whom are you talk- 
ing ? > 

“ To whom—— ?” The lawyer in 
his amazement could get no further. 

“Yes. To whom are you talking ? 
Name him.” 

** Heaton, what is the matter with 
you? Are you ill?” 

“Well, you have mentioned a 
name, but, being a villain and a 
lawyer, you cannot give a direct 
answer to a very simple question. 
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You think you are talking to that poor 

fool Bernard Heaton. It is true that 

the body you are staring at is Heaton’s 

body, but the man you are talking to 

is me—David Allen—the man -you 

swindled and then murdered. Sit 

down. If you move you are a dead 

man. Don’t try to edge to the door. 

There are seven deaths in this re- 

volver,and the whole seven can be let 

loose in less than that many seconds, 

for this is a self-cocking instrument. 

Now it will take you at least ten 

seconds to get to the door, so remain 

exactly where 

you are. That 

advice will strike 

you as_ wise, 

even if, as you 

think, you have 

to do with a 

madman, You 

asked me a 

minute ago how 

, the Indian ex- 

7 periments were 

coming on, and 

answered 

‘Admirably.’ 

Bernard Heaton 

left his body this 

morning, and I, 

David Allen, am 

now in _ posses- 

sion of it. Do 

you understand ? 

I admit it is a 

little difficult for the legal mind to 
grasp such a situation.” 

“ Ah, not at all,” said Grey airily. 
“I comprehend it perfectly. The 
man I see before me is the spirit, life, 
soul, whatever you like to call it—o! 
David Allen in the body of my friend 
Bernard Heaton. The—ah—essence 
of my friend is at this moment fruit- 
lessly searching for his missing body. 
Perhaps he is in this room now, not 
knowing how to get out a spiritua! 
writ of ejectment against you.” 


NEVER MIND THE GLASS,’ ” 


Ret GT aS 


Sas 
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“* You show more quickness than I 
expected of you,” said Allen. 

“‘ Thanks,” rejoined Grey, although 
he said to himself, “‘ Heaton has gone 
mad : stark staring mad, as I expected 
he would. He is armed. The situa- 
tion is becoming dangerous: - I must 
humour him.” 

“Thanks. And now may I ask 
what you propose todo? You have 
not come here for legal advice. You 
never, unluckily for me, were a client 
of mine.” 

‘““No. I did not come either to give 
or takeadvice. Iam here, alone with 
you—you gave orders that we were 
not to be disturbed, remember—for 
the sole purpose of revenging myself 
on you and on Heaton. Now listen, 
for the scheme will commend itself to 
your ingenious mind. I shall murder 
you in this room. I shall then give 
myself up. I shall vacate this body 
in Newgate prison and your friend 
may then resume his tenancy or not 
as he chooses. He may allow the un- 
occupied body to die in the cell or he 
may take possession of it and be 
hanged for murder. Do you appre- 
ciate the completeness of my ven- 
geance on you both? Do you think 
your friend will care to put on his 
body again ? ” 

“Tt is a nice question,” said the 
lawyer, as he edged his chair imper- 
ceptibly along and tried to grope 
behind himself, unperceived by his 
visitor, for the electric button placed 
against the wall. “It is a nice ques- 
tion, and I would like to have time 
to consider it in all its bearings before 
I give an answer.” 

“You shall have all the time you 
care to allow yourself. I am in no 
hurry, and I wish you to realize your 
situation as completely as possible. 
Allow me to say that the electric 
button is a little to the left and 
slightly above where you are feeling 
forit. I merely mention this because 
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I must add, in fairness to you, 
that the moment you touch it, time 
ends as far as you are concerned. 
When you press the ivory button, I 
fire.” 

The lawyer rested his arms on the 
table before him, and for the first 
time a hunted look of alarm came into 
his eyes, which died out of them 
when, after a moment or two of in- 
tense fear, he regained possession of 
himself. 

‘* T would like to ask you a question 
or two,”’ he said at last. 

“ As many as you choose. 
no hurry, as I said before.” 

** T am thankful for your reiteration 
of that. The first question is, then : 
has a temporary residence in another 
sphere interfered in any way with 
your reasoning powers ? ” 

“TI think not.” 

“* Ah, I had hoped that your appre- 
ciation of logic might have improved 
during your—well, let us say absence ; 
you were not very logical—not very 
amenable to reason, formerly.” 

“* I know you thought so.” 

“TI did; so did your own legal 
adviser, by the way. Well, now let 
me ask why you are so bitter 
against me? Why not murder the 
judge who charged against you, or 
the jury that unanimously gave a 
verdict in our favour? Iwas merely 
an instrument, as were they.” 

“It was your devilish trickiness 
that won the case.” 

“That statement is flattering but 
untrue. The case was its own best 
advocate. But you haven’t answered 
the question. Why not murder judge 
and jury ?” 

“I would gladly do so if I had 
them in my power. You see, I am 
perfectly logical.” 

“Quite, quite,” said the lawyer. 
‘““T am encouraged to proceed. Now 
of what did my devilish trickiness 
rob you?” 


Iam in 
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“Of my property, and then of my 
life.” 

‘“‘T deny both allegations, but will, 
for the sake of the argument admit 
them for the moment. First, as to 
your property. It was a possession 
that might at any moment be jeo- 
pardized by the return of Bernard 
Heaton.” 

“By the real Bernard Heaton— 
yes.” 

** Very well, then. As you are now 
repossessed of the property, and as 
you have the outward semblance of 
Heaton, your rights cannot be ques- 
tioned. As far as property is con- 
cerned you are now in an unassailable 
position where formerly you were in 
an assailable one. Do you follow 
me ? 9 

“* Perfectly.” 

‘* We come (second) to the question 
of life. . You then occupied a body 


frail, bent, and diseased, a body 


which, as events showed, gave way 
under exceptional excitement. You 
are now in a _ body strong and 
healthy, with, apparently, a long 
life before it. You admit the truth 
of all I have said on these two 
points ?” 

“*T quite admit it.” 

“ Then, to sum up, you are now in 
a better position — infinitely—both as 
regards life and property, than the 


one from which my malignity— - 


ingenuity, I think was your word 
—ah, yes—trickiness—thanks—te- 
moved you. Now, why cut your career 
short ? Why murder me? Why not 
live out your life, under better 
conditions, in luxury and health, 
and thus be completely revenged 
on Bernard Heaton ? If you are 
logical, now is the time to show 
Sage 


/ 
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Allen rose slowly, holding the 
pistol in his right hand. 

‘*“'You miserable scoundrel!” he 
cried. “ You pettifogging lawyer— 
tricky to the last! How gladly you 
would throw over your friend to pro- 
long your own wretched existence ! 
Do you think you are now talking to 
a biased judge and a_ susceptible, 
brainless jury ? Revenged on Heaton ! 
I am revenged on him already. But 
part of my vengeance involves your 
death. Are you ready for it ?” 

Allen pointed the revolver at Grey, 
who had nowealso risen, his face ashen. 
He kept his eyes fastened on the man 
he believed to be mad. His hand 
crept along the wall. There was in- 
tense silence between them. Allen 
did not fire. Slowly the lawyer’s 
hand moved towards the electric 
button. At last he felt the ebony rim 
and his fingers quickly coveredit. In 
the stillness, the vibrating ring of an 
electric bell somewhere below was 
audible.. Then the sharp craek of the 
revolver suddenly split the silence. 
The lawyer dropped on one knee, 
holding his arm in the air as if to 
ward off attack. Again the revolver 
rang out, and Grey plunged forward 
on his face. The other five shots 
struck a lifeless body. 

A stratum of blue smoke hung 
breast high in the room as if it were 
the departing soul of the man who 
lay motionless on the floor. Outside 
were excited voices, and some one 
flung himself ineffectually against the 
stout locked door. 

Allen crossed the room, and, turning 
the key, flung open the door. “TI 
have murdered your master,” he said, 
handing the revolver butt forward to 
the nearest man. “I give myself up. 
Go and get an officer.” 
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A VISIT TO NELLIE GREY 
By ROBERT BARR 


Oh, it’s my poor Nellie Grey ; they have taken 
her away, 
And I'll never see my darling any more. 
They have taken her to Georgia, for to wear her 
life away ! 
So farewell to the old Kentucky shore.— 
ANCIENT PLANTATION SONG. 


HIS is a story of affection— 
of unrequited love, and 
therefore you may suppose 
it to be sad, but I think, 

on the contrary, ,you will find the 
recital cheerful enough. Love that 
is .uhreturned is generally looked 
upon as unsatisfactory, so possibly 
my experience is unique, for I do 
not even say, “If she be not fair to 
me, what care I how fair she be!” 
I care very much indeed, and always 
like to see her looking her best, 
despite the cool indifference with 
which she regards me, and has 


regarded me since first we met. 
She has had admirers without num- 
ber; I am merely one of the most 


insignificant of her victims, and 
perhaps the knowledge of my own 
unworthiness is in some measure a 
consolation, enabling me to offer my 
devotion without expecting any reci- 
procity of feeling. 

Great men have been in love with 
her, and have written great poems 
in her praise, so it is most unlikely 
that she will ever deign to read 
these lines, even if I sent her a 
marked copy of the IDLER, which 
I have no intention of doing. I don’t 
suppose any other woman in the 
world has had so much printed about 
her, has been so bepraised and 
comphmented. It is therefore little 
wonder that she regards all mankind 
as her legitimate prey. Yet no 
writer, however talented, has been 
able to do justice to her beauty; 
to her majestic bearing; to her 
eternal calm; to the dignity that 
clothes her. It is a pity that Shake- 


speare could not have met her, 
because his tribute might have been 
more nearly adequate, for “ age can- 
not wither, nor custom stale her 
infinite variety.” Or perhaps the 
impassioned Byron might have been 
the right man. Anyhow she has 
hitherto met no poet worthy of her. 

I often wonder what would have 
happened if it had been a case of 
love at first sight on my part. I 
sometimes think that it was an in- 
stance of “‘He who will not when 
he may” ; but when I visit her— 
she always receives me graciously 
enough—I realise that her conduct 
would have been the same had my 
admiration been instantaneous in- 
stead of belated. Before my first 
visit I had heard so much about her 
that my imagination seemed to run 
ahead of the reality. At that time 
I knew little of the world, and I was 
foolish enough to believe that the 
European belles were more beautiful 
than this denizen of the Western 
forest. She was rather unsophisti- 
cated then, and had not adopted 
those artificial adornments, which 
later she indulged in. But even at 
that time fashion paid court to her, 
and she had her season like any 
London beauty. 

When at dast I met the beauties 
of the old world, I knew instantly 
I had underestimated the dazzling 
perfection of this siren of the new 
land. Too late I recognised my 
mistake in bestowing upon this: un- 
tamed splendid creature such scant 
consideration during my first formal 
call upon her. Well do I remember 
the occasion of that first visit. It 
was a sultry day in July, and I 
tramped miles along a dusty road to 
her home. She was dressed in 
fleecy white stuff, opaque but filmy 
thin, with a jacket of deep sea green, 
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while on her brow there glittered a 
head-dress of more colours than 
Joseph’s coat. 1 cannot describe 
a lady’s attire, but you will gather 
from my lame attempt that she paid 
no attention to the feminine fashions 
of Paris. She always had wild ideas 
regarding costume—in winter, for 
example, she arrays herself in pure 
white, muffling herself up until she 
looks like a great polar bear ; yet in 
all seasons, whatever she has on, 
the effect is startling and entrancing. 
Of course, there is no concealing 
the fact that I am completely in- 
fatuated, and a coherent account 
of her is not to be expected from 
my pen. Although I know that she 
is perfectly heartless, this knowledge 
makes no difference with my hope- 
less adoration of her, and thus every 
time I set foot on the American 


Continent I straightway visit her, 
although she gives me no encourage- 


ment. She has seen men die at her 
feet, and their tragedies have not 
cost her a pang. All who trusted 
her she has betrayed, and some too 
ardent lovers she has, Cleopatra+like, 
strangled with her own hands, yet 
her scandalous character has never 
lessened the love of those devotees 
that remain. 

Some years ago I heard with dis- 
may that she had been tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to hard labour 
for life, but on reaching America I 
hastened to her side, to condole with 
her, although the hand-cuffs were 
clasped about her fair wrists, in 
place of the emerald bracelets that 
adorned them when I saw her seven 
years ago. 

I expected to find her vastly 
changed, but such was not the case. 
There was none % that emaciation 
[ had looked for from her enforced 
captivity. She smiled with scorn 
upon her jailors, and treated them 
with that cold contempt which is 
characteristic of her. But this time 
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she was. kinder to me than ever she 
had been before, and whispered con- 
fidences that filled me with joy, 
fanriing to greater fury my anger 
against those who were misusing her. 
“It is the law,” they said. They 
were doing nothing but what was 
legal, yet those of us who knew her 
when she was free cursed both the 
law and the men who carry it out. 
We will release her from prison if 
we can, law or no law. Lynch law, 
say I, if it will break down the doors 
of her jail, which is not a sentiment 
to be expected from a Britisher, 
although it shows the result of in- 
fatuation coupled with the effect 
of a two months sojourn in America. 
Perhaps the stimulating influence of 
the Transatlantic air is to blame. 

I call her Nellie Grey, although 
that is not her name, because Nellie, 
according to the song, was.a beautiful 
slave girl who, like my Nellie, was 
made to wear her life away working 
for a heartless slave driver: and 
there is no slave-driver so exacting 
as Modern Commerce. 

I approached my divinity a month 
ago in a Pullman car, travelling all 
night to be with her in the morning. 
Americans think they have the world 
beaten in the art of operating rail- 
way trains, but every train on which 
I took a journey managed to lose 
from two to four hours on the way. 
The train that carried me to Niagara 
succeeded in misplacing three hours 
and forty-five minutes en route. As 
we approached the Falls, the train 
became slower and slower, pausing 
now and again for no particular 
reason that I could see, and exaspera- 
ting me beyond endurance. At last 
it came to a standstill amidst a maze 
of railway tracks that seemed suffici- 
ent for all the traffic of the world, 
and as there was a small platform 
alongside, I stepped off upon it, and 
determined to walk the rest of the 
way. I could hear the roar of the 
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great cataract calling to me from the 
gulf into which it plunged, and as 
every minute that this tardy train 
continued to lose was sixty seconds 
of time that might have been spent 
with the object of my adoration, I 
determined to make a bolt for it, 
thinking there was no great harm 
in my breaking the rules of a railway 
company that had all night been 
ignoring its own time-table. 

A stalwart young man, begrimed 
with coal dust, hurried toward me, 
with an air of determination that 
was not to be mistaken. 

‘** Look here,”’ he cried, “‘ you can’t 
get down from this train.” 

“* My dear sir,” I replied, “‘ you are 
mistaken. I have just done so.” 

‘“* This ain’t nostation,”’ he shouted, 
with more regard for the rules of the 
company than for those of grammar. 
‘** You climb aboard that car, and be 


blanked quick about it.” 

** Sir,” I said to him, very mildly, 
‘“*T am not a stranger to this locality, 
and if you but turn your blind eye 
toward me, [ shall quickly find my 


way out of the entanglement of 
tracks without harm to myself or 
damage to your rolling stock. I 
promise not to purloin an engine, 
even though I get out of your sight. 
The truth is,” I went on, with per- 
haps a catch in my voice, pointing 
towards the column of spray that 
rose clear white above the dingy 
distant house-tops, “the truth is 
that over yonder lives a lady, with 
whom I have been for long on terms 
of affection. She thinks nothing of 
me, as compared to what I think of 
her, and I have not seen her for 
seven years, so this delay of hours—” 

“Oh,” cried the young man, all 
his truculence vanishing, “if there 
is a lady in the case——” 

With that he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, turned his back upon me, and 
within ten minutes I had crossed 
the lines, climbed a fence, and was 
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- standing like a rapt pilgrim, gazing 


at the shrine of my devotion, the 
Falls of Niagara—Nellie Grey. 

The grandeur of Niagara is so 
overwhelming that the first sight of 
it, after a seven years’ absence, 
obliterated from my mind all thought: 
of the apprehension that had filled it, 
and I forgot to notice whether the 
Falls had perceptibly diminished in 
volume, because of the immense 
quantity of water deflected on both 
sides of the upper river for the purpose 
of driving huge turbines. So far as 
the long absent eyes of a jealous 
lover can detect, there is still no 
change in the beauty and majesty of 
Niagara Falls. Not only is the 
cataract itself undiminished in its 
glory, but the surroundings are not 
perceptibly vulgarised-by the new 
power houses that have been erected 
of late years. In the first place 
these buildings, although as un- 
beautiful as possible, are mostly com- 
posed of stone, whose tint is exactly 
the same as the surrounding rocks. 
In the second place, the height of 
the cliffs and the general magnitude 
of the scenery round about, form a 
landscape on such a gigantic scale, 
that the power houses remain un- 
noticed unless special attention is 
called to them. 

The city of Niagara Falls, on the 
American side, has been for years 
one of the ugliest towns in all creation, 
further brutalised by its abundance 
of railway tracks, for if all roads 
lead to Rome, all railroads seem 
to lead to Niagara Falls, and the 
acres of shunting yards, with their 
ever shifting processions of freight 
cars and passenger trains; with the 
pandemonium of clanging engine bells 
and hoarse locomotive whistles, con- 
stitute a Hades on earth which Satan 
himself would find impossible to 
compete with in the regions below. 
Cheek by jowl at Niagara you find 
the heavenly beauty of the works of 
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the Almighty in close conjunction 
with the hellish ugliness of the works 
of man. Great and unchallenged as 
is American ingenuity in the con- 
struction of the gigantic common- 
place in architecture, I doubt if it 
can add further baseness to the 
town of Niagara Falls, New York. 
The big hotels are still there, looking 
like huge warehouses, as they always 
have done long before the cataract 
was trained to harness, but the new 
factories which have been erected 
to take advantage of the electricity 
Niagara is forced to produce, are 
nearly all built along the shore of 
the upper river, out of sight of the 
Falls themselves. 

The Canadian town used to be 
called Clifton, but they have now 
changed its name to Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, being determined that the 
Americans shall not enjoy a monoply 
of that title. Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, tried hard to be as unlovely 
as its Yankee sister on the other 
side of the stream, and has partly 
succeeded, but as nothing can be 
as hideous as Niagara Falls, New 
York, the attempt to rivalit showed 
overweening ambition on the part of 
the Canadians. 

British subjects are quite as much 
to blame for the sentencing of Niagara 
to hard labour as are American 
citizens. There is this, however, to 
be said in favour of the Canadians. 
They did not begin the outrage. 
Forty-one million tons of water per 
hour fall-over that precipice. Each 
ton of water descending a hundred 
and fifty feet, as it does on the 
Canadian side, or a hundred and 
sixty-three feet, as it does on the 
American side, will, when properly 
directed, produce so much electricity, 
which is saleable in the open market 
ior cash. Therefore any schoolboy 
can work out the money value of 
Niagara Falls each hour, although 
[ am free to confess that my mathe- 
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matical knowledge is not equal to 
this task, so I cheerfully leave the 
problem to the schoolboy I have 
mentioned. For some years the 
Canadian steod idly on his own bank 
of the Niagara river, and saw his 
American cousin transmute its waters 
into gold, but it was not in human 
nature to allow this one - sided 
arrangement to continue, and sothe 
other day Isaw on the Canadian side 
the works of the Toronto Niagara 
Power Company, the Ontario Power 
Company, the Canadian N.F. Power 
Company, and doubtless there are 
others that escaped my observation. 
Of all commercial fiends in the 
world, the American is the most 
fiendish. His rapacity knows no 
bounds. He will destroy and not 
replace, as has been the case with 
his forests. Pine lumber has risen 
in price until it now ranks in price 
with jewellery. I believe there is a 
law in Canada compelling the cutter- 
down of timber to plant afresh. If 
there has been any law like this in 
the States, it has been ignored by 
the choppers, and not enforced by 
the authorities. It would be an 
undeserved reflection on the business 
acumen of the Republic’s inhabitants 
if I called them a law-abiding people. 
Law is a farce, a comedy, an easy- 
going, long-winded, expensive com- 
panion with which to play hide-and- 
seek. Now and then, of course, a 
criminal is punished, but that is 
merely because he is poor. The man 
who was hanged recently in Chicago 
for murdering the majority of his 
forty-seven wives, complained bit- 
terly to an acquaintance of mine 
twenty-four hours before the execu- 
tion, that if he could raise six hundred 
dollars, and hand the same to his 
lawyer, he could have had the 
hanging again postponed. While 
his money lasted, he was all right, 
and held the hangman at bay for 
over two years, but now that 
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his resources had come to an 
end, the poor unfortunate fellow 
was compelled to mount the scaffold. 
When a man has a purse as well 
filled as that of Mr. Harry Thaw, he 
may commit any crime he pleases in 
the United States, and he’ need fear 
neither the hangman’s rope nor the 
prison’ cell. I make these state- 
ments on the authority of some 
eminently respectable citizens of the 
United States with whom I con- 
versed during my recent visit. 

I heard, with unexcited indiffer- 
ence, that they intend to pass a law 
to prevent further water being taken 
from the Niagara River. I feel sure 
there will be power houses down each 
side of the Niagara River until not a 
irop of water falls over the precipice 
if something else than law does not 
intervene. Luckily that antidote 
which will preserve the great cataract 
has been invented here in dull old 
England, and if you chance to meet 
any stcck-holders in one of the 
Niagara power companies, it is as well 
not to mention this invention, other- 
wise you hear language that is painful 
and free. Even the power plants 
already in operation are doomed. 

In Africa there is a small insect 
whose sting will kill a horse, and in 
like manner the little engine worked 
by producer-gas, turned out by 
thousands in the Midlands, will grind 
forth electricity at about half: the 
cost that the Niagara power com- 
panies can supply it. Niagara Falls 
will be preserved, not by the power 
of the law, but by a much more 
potent enactment, which is the law 
that mankind will buy in the cheapest 
market, and you can to-day place 
on the very banks of Niagara River 
itself an engine driven by suction 
gas that will produce electricity just 
where you want it, and in such 
quantities as you desire, at a tithe 
of the price the power companies can 
afford to sell. 
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As I remarked in the beginning of 
this article, Niagara was. kinder to 
me on the occasion of my last visit 
to her than ever she had been before, 
and I saw a sight, striking in its 
dramatic effect, which had hitherto 
been concealed from me. If you 
stand on the Canada shore, and watch 
intently the centre of the Horseshoe 
Falls, you may get the same glimpse 
of conflict that I did. The water at 
the brink is twenty feet deep, and it 
curves over with a quiet flow of 
dignity, an unbroken mass of: the 
purest sea-green, that amazes you 
with its leisureliness, if you have 
expected a swift rush such as is to 
be seen in the rapids above and 
below. It descends as if all time 
belonged toit. Out of this cauldron 


rises the eternal cloud of spray that 
for ever: conceals from the eye of 
man the impact of the perpendicular 
waters’ upon the horizontal surface 


of the river. Up out of this mass of 
spray shoot long comets of pulverised 
water, rising like sky-reckets, as if 
someone were operating a white fire- 
work exhibition down below. Twice 
during my visit a sudden gale of 
wind down the channel . scattered 
for one brief moment -this cloud of 
spray; and exhibited a tremendous 
mountain of. water, pure white, strug- 
gling-insanely to reach the top of 
the Falls. _Dignified Niagara en- 
deavours to conceal from the world 
thesé family broils, but down in its 
heart they rage in a wild, indescribable 
tumult, unseen, but unceasing. The 
calm green flood is for ever crushing 
down, by weight rather than energy, 
this bitterly struggling white demon 
that is contesting supremacy with it, 
and thus the fight goes on for ever, 
calmness and strength defeating angry 
and heedless impetuosity. Then, hav- 
ingallowed me amomentary glimpse, 
Niagara wrapped her veil around her- 
self once more, and became again 
serene, imperturbable and supreme. 
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THAT WAS FOURTEEN YEARS AGO.’ 
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